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Tue Ministerial plan for the extinction of Slavery in the Co- 
lonies, the outlines of which we published last week, was de- 
veloped by Mr. Srantey on Tuesday, in a very long speech. 
The House of Commons agreed to the resolutions which he pro- 
posed, without a division ;. upon the express understanding, how- 
ever, that the members were not pledged thereby to sanction any 
of the details of the measure. It is remarkable that the only de- 
cided opposition that manifested itself, came from the son of the 
Premier: Lord Howick took the first opportunity of declaring 
his disapprobation of this elaborate plan of his father’s Govern- 
ment.’ The further discussion of the question was postponed to 
the 30th instant; and it is generally understood that nothing 
tmore will be done upon it during the present session. Sufficient 
time will thus be allowed for giving this important subject the 
full consideration which it demands. 

Earl Firzwituiam's resolutions for the revision of the Corn- 
laws were disposed of in the House of Lords on Tuesday, in a most 
summary manner. The Earl of Riron made a speech, which was 
intended, we presume, as an answer tothe very able and well- 
considered arguments of Lord Firzwiit1am in exposure of the 
injurious operation of the present system. Perhaps a more com- 

ete failure was never exhibited by a shallow talker, even in the 
ouse of Peers. But there was no need of facts or arguments 
to induce the great majority of the assembly whom he was addres- 
sing to reject propositions having any terJency to lower rents. 
Earl Firzwit.iam did not attempt to deny, that, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Corn-laws exclusively benefited the landlord; but he 
alfa to demonstration, that the advantage which he derived from 
monopoly bore no kind of proportion to the amount of injury 
which it inflicted upon the rest of the community. Still, how- 
ever, the stubborn fact that the abolition of the Corn-monopoly 
would cause, for a time at least, a fall in the rent of land, could 
hot be got over; and after a few words from that sapient legis- 
lator the Earl of Wincuitsea, the resolutions were put and 
negatived; -and we presume their Lordships will not be bored again 
with this disagreeable topic during the present session. 

The same subject was brought under discussion in the Com- 
mons last night, by Mr. WotrycHE WuitTmMorRE; who moved 
two resolutions,—to the effect, that the present system of ever- 
varying duties was injurious tothe trade and general prosperity of 
the country, conferring no permanent benefit even on agricultu- 
rists; and that it would be advisable to substitute a moderate 
duty, fixed at all periods except those of extreme dearth. Mr. 
Humg wished to simplify the question, by proposing that all sorts 
of corn, grain, meal, and flour, should be admitted at all times on 
payment of a fixed duty. This amendment was subsequently 
withdrawn, and Mr. Wuitmorr’s resolutions were negatived by a 
majority of 305 to 106. Lord ALrHorP expressed his disapprobation 
of the present system of Corn-laws: but argued, that while so many 
exciting subjects occupied the minds of the public and the time of 
the House, it was ill-judged to attempt to alter or improve it. This is 
but another mode of proclaiming the negligence or incapacity of our 
rulers. If the Ministry were prepared to transact ther part of the 
business, the Honse would find time to attend to their propositions. 
The excuse is such as never can be wanting to the Government of 
any country whose concerns are as vast and extended as ours. We 
shall always haye exciting and important topics to discuss, but 
none, perhaps, which require speedy settlement more imperatively 
than this deferred, one of the Corn-monopoly.. 

Sir Anprew Acnew’s Sabbath-observance Bill has been re- 
jected, by:a slender majority. The numbers were 79 to 73 against 
the secorid reading. ‘The attempt will be renewed, we have no 
doubt, during the next session. “ The subject is in the hands of a 
class of persons who are neyer vanquished by one defeat. 





The single combat between Sir Rosert Peetand Mr. Cosserr 
was decided on Thursday, in favour of the former. This result 
might have been anticipated; for, even on equal ground, Mr. 
Consett is no match for Sir Ropert as a debater; and on this 
occasion, no man could possibly have taken up a more disadvan- 
tageous position. By way of inducing the House to address the 
King to strike Sir Ronerr Pexx's name off the list of Privy 
Councillors, Mr. Copsetrr went over, for the twentieth time, the 
worn-out, and now almost nauseating subject of the Currency, and 
the bill of 1819. Nothing could be more triumphant than Sir 
Rosert's reply, or more effective than the castigation which he 
lavishly bestowed upon the aggressor in the strife. The opportu- 
nity to show off was the grand incentive to the exertions of both 
speakers; but Sir Rospertr was decidedly the better showman of 
the two; and talked, as usual, of himself, and his family—his 
father’s talents and low origin—with well-acted humility. When 
Mr. Consett rose to reply to a speech more full of fierce persona- 
lities than any which we recollect to have read, the House 
coughed, yelled, and groaned at him, like a Covent Garden mob 
which Sir Joun Hosuouse is attempting in vain to conciliate.’ 
Such conduct did Mr.Conserr no harm, while it certainly did the 
House no good. The motion was rejected by 298 to 4; and sub- 
sequently, on the motion of Lord ALrHorp, every trace of ‘the 
proceedings was erased from the minutes of the House, by the 
vote of a majority of 295 to 4. 

The House could little afford the waste of time which this ill- 
judged debate occasioned. Qn the preceding evening, only 39 mem- 
bers were present at seven o'clock; and an adjournment conse-_ 
quently took place. Several important motions, and among them 
one for the repeal of the House and Window tax, were thus Jaid 
on the shelf. Our Ministers are becoming quite adroit in the: per- 
formance of Parliamentary manceuvres, and our Representatives 
discover an unworthy alacrity to second them. Great exertions, 
we understand, were made on Wednesday night to induce mem- 
hers not to attend to their duty. This is the third time within 
a fortnight that the requisite number of forty members has: not 
been mustered out of 658.. The session, it is plain, will close 
with as great an arrear of business as ever was left unaccom- 
plished by the Rotten Borough Parliaments of former days. 

The Committee which sat upon the Warwick Election petition 
has reported against the return of Sir Cuartes Grevit_e, which 
is declared to have been obtained by means of gross bribery. The 
evidence is ordered to be printed, and the issue of the new writ is 
suspended for the present. It is some consolation, at any rate, to 
have the result of the Hertford and Warwick petitions as a set-off 
against the triumphs of corruption at Liverpool, Norwich, and 
Bristol. 








The Dutchess pr Berri, to the infinite rage and mortification 
of the Carlists, was safely delivered of a daughter on the 10th of 
May. The official documents relative to this event were received 
in Paris on Sunday last, and copies of them were transmitted to 
the Foreign Ambassadors and inserted in the Moniteur. They 
contain some amusing particulars. At about half-past three in 
the morning, a crowd of doctors, magistrates, commanders of gar- 
risons, and presidents of legal and commercial tribunals, were 
summoned to attend in the room adjoining the one in which the 
Dutchess lay. The following is an extract from the official ac- 
count of what then took place. 

“Dr. Dubois, General Bugeaud, and M. Delord, were in the room when the pains first 
came on, aud declared to the other witnesses that the Dutchess De Berri had been de- 
livered, at twenty minutes before three o'clock, after suffering but a_very short time; 
that they saw her in labour, and receiving the assistance of Dr. Deneux, and Dr, 
Meniére, Dr. Dubois remaining in the apartment till the delivery. General Bugeaud 
then entered, and asked the Dutchess whether she would receive the witnesses? She 
answered—‘ Yes, as soon as the child is washed and dressed.’ 

“ A few minutes afterwards Madame d’Hautefort came out, by desire of the Dutchess, 
to request that the witnesses would eater, which we did immediately. We found the 
Dutchess lying in her bed, with a new-born child on her left side. At the foot of the 
bed were seated Madame @’Hautefort and Madame Hanster; Dr. Denenx and Dr, 
Meniére were standing at its head. : ; 

“ President Pastoureau then approached the Princess, and addressed to hey in a loud 
voice the following questions— Is it to the Dutehess De Berri that [have the honour 
to speak ?’—‘ Yes.’ * You are positively the Dutchess De Berri?’—' Yes, Sir.’ ‘ Is 
the new. born infant near you yours?—' Yes Sir, this infant is- mine.’ ‘ What is its 
sex ?’—‘ It is of the female sex, Moreover, I have charged M, Deneux to make declax 
ration thereof.’ ni : 

“ And, instantly, Louis Charles Deneux, Doctor in Medicine, ex-Professor of Clini- 
cal Midwifery of the Faculty of Paris, Titular Member of the Royal Academy of Me- 
dicine, made the following declaration —‘ 1 have just delivered the Dutchess De Berri, 
here present, wife by lawful marriage of Count Heetor. Lucchesi Palli, of the Prinees 
of Campo-Franco, Gentleman of the Chamber of the King of the Two Sicilies, domi- 
ciliated at Palermo.” 


The child is named Anne Mantz Rosauie. Thetitu/ar father, 
Count Luccuest Patut, is Neapolitan Envoy at the Hague; 
from which, it appears, from the Private Correspondence of the 
Times, he has not absented himself during the last twelve thonths: 
at least. When he was first asked to alloy the Datgheas ad 
ta be fathered upon him, (we learn from the same 
demanded about 120,000). as a compensati 
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consented to take about a third of that sum. The real father is 
supposed to be a Monsieur Guisodrs, the corfidential adviser of 
the Dutchess. who has been almost constantly:with her during 
her late wanderings. She-is to be sent to Naples as soum as she 
is well enough to bear“the voyage. A vessel is already ordered 
to proceed to Blaye in order to take her there. Her partisans are 
so perfectly confounded by the birth of the child, that they can 
think of nothing better to say, than that the whole story of the 
pregnancy, delivery, and marriage, is a fabrication ; whereas it is 
true in every particular except the last. 

. The resignation of M. Humann, the French Minister of Fi- 
mance, is said to be in contemp'ation. His bill respecting the 
Sinking-fuid, and indeed his Budget as a whole, is said to be un- 
aatisfactory to the Chambers. As it announces no reduction of 
<onsequeice in the taxes or expenditure of the country, the ground 
for dissatisfaction seems to be sound. 


Reports have been in circulation in Paris during the week, that 
a conspiracy had been discovered in Turin, to overthrow the Pied- 
™montese Government. Somearrests have taken place there, and 
also in Genoa, of persons connected with some political associa- 
tion; but there is nocertain intelligence of any serious plot having 


been formed. 


King Leopotp is making a royal progress through his domi- 
mions,and is everywhere well received. The Earl of Durnam 
arrived at Bruges, with a splendid retinue, during the King’s 
sojourn there; and it was said, would accompany him to Ostend. 

Notwithstanding the continued restriction on the trade of Ant- 
‘werp, that once famous mart is at present very full of business; 
and indeed the kingdom of Belgium generally is reported to be in 
astate of rapid improvement. New buildings are rising up in 
almost every town, and the roads and canals in every direction 
bear witness to the activity of commerce. 








Webates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


1. Emancipation oF THE Necro Staves. On Tuesday, the 
order of the day having been read for the House going into Committee, 
Mr. Sran.ey rose. He had no doubt the Committee would extend 
to him a large share of kind indulgence, when they reflected, that, al- 
though only a short'time in his present office, it became his duty to 
bring under the consideration of Parliament a question of unparalleled 
magnitude and importance, involving greater interests perhaps than any 
uestion which had for many years been submitted to the Legislature. 
any difficulties surrounded the subject, of a peculiar nature. Mari- 
time commerce to the amount of 250,000 tons—a revenue of between 
five and six millions—the interests, nay the very existence, of a vast 
body of proprietors in the Colonies—-but above all, the temporal wel- 
fare of 700,000 or €00,0CO of our fellow-creatures, with their descend- 
ants for generations yet unborn—depended upon the safe and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the slave question. Millions of subjects of foreign 
powers would also be affected by the successful or unsuccessful issue 
of the mighty experiment now about to be tried. The contlicting opi- 
nions held by the West India interest on the one side, and the Eman- 
cipationists on the other, enhanced the difficulty of dealing with the 
subject. 
he determination to procure the abolition of slavery was no novel 
or transient feeling. He referred to Mr. Canning’s declaration, that 
those statesmen who had abolished the slave trade, “ attacked only the 
outworks of the great fortress, yet undoubtedly looked forward with a 
certain conviction in their minds that the destruction of those outworks 
would lead to the fall of the citadel itself.” He also referred to the 
speeches of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, and to Mr. Canning’s reso- 
lations in 1823, to prove that the extinction of slavery had always been 
intended by Parliament, and preceding Administrations. But what 
had the Colonies done for carrying into effect the resolutions of 1823 for 
the gradual ubvlition of slavery ? 

In the course of that year, Lord Bathurst, as Colonial Secretary, communi- 
cated to the Crown Colonies the wishes, intentions, and determinations of Par- 
liament, with a view to their adopting such internal regulations, and effecting 
such modifications of their existing domestic usages, as would attain the end 
contemplated by the Mother Country—namely, the total abolition of slavery, 
and the converting the Negro into the condition of a free labourer. In the ofh- 
cial circular of Lord Bathurst, it was particularly stated, that it was expected 
that immediate steps would be taken by the local authorities towards the aboli- 
tion of the Sunday market, and the better observance of the Sabbath—for the 
admission of the evidence of slaves—for their manumission—for sanctioning 
slave marriages —for preventing slaves from being separated from their families 
—for the abolition of corporal punishment at the hands of the master or over- 
seer—ani for the establishment of slaves’ savings-banks. The resolutions of 
1823 were followed up by an Order in Council in 1824, which, in addition to 
these intentions of the Legislature, added the establishment of a Protector of 
Slaves, specified the right of the Negroes to possess property under certain con: 
ditions, and todemand his manumission upon certain terms, even against the 
will of his master. How, then, were these resolutions and suggestions of Par- 
liament in 1523, backed by the imperative command of an Order in Council in 
1824, received by the Colonial Legislatures? Not a colony, without a single 
exception, but svornfully rejected them; not one colony but disdainfully re- 
fused to obey the suggestions and determination of Parliament and the Mother 
Country. 

Mr. Canning, though indignant at the conduct of the Colonies, did 
not recommend harsh measures, but gave them time to reconsider the 
subject. Eight bills were prepared in order to carry the resolutions of 
Parliament into effect, and transmitted to the Colonies for their adop- 
tion ; but they were all rejected. Not a single colony condescended to 
accept a single bill out of the entire eight. This was in 1826; and up 
to this time in 1833, not a single step bad been taken by the Colonial 

slatures with a view to the extinction of slavery. In one or two 
colonies, a Council of Protection was appointed as a substitute for 
» that efficient officer a Slave Protector ; but that Council was composed 
of Magistrates, themselves slaveowners, and determined to maintain 
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the present system. Even the whipping-of female slaves was continued 
in all the Colonies e 

Talk of improving the social ‘habits of the Ni as a means and essential 
condition.of his. political improvement! talk “of developing and culturing his 
mora! faculties, im’the face of this monstrous-dbomination! talk of inducing a 
habit of respect and reverence*for the laws, of teaching him to behold in his 
white master a guardian, a mora) guide, an intellectual instructor, while his 
wife, daughter, or sister, was at the mere mercy, the wanton caprice, of some 
overseer, who might any moment inflict on that wife, daughter, or sister, de- 
grading bodily punishment on her bare person! talk of their improving the 
Negro as a moral being and as a subject of the laws, while they themselves per- 
petuated a practice, the test of barbarism, of fierce brutal savagery—that test 
which separated the civilized man from the barbarian—the inhuman’ treatment 
of women! -How could a Negro, with such degrading and demoralizing facts 
staring him in the face, improve as a moral being and a member of political so- 
ciety ? The supposition was a mockery—a cruel insult. 

Remarking upon the practice of the Colonies in regard to the mar- 
riage of slaves—the reception of their evidence against white men— 
their liability to be flogged upon the least provocation—he contended, 
that unless Parliament interfered for their protection, there was not 
the most remote prospect of their condition being improved. He 
maintained the constitutional right of Parliament to legislate upon the 
subject ; and then proceeded to call the attention of the Committee to 
the statements of West Indian distress. He admitted this distress to 
be very great; but denied that it had been occasioned by the inter- 
ference of Parliament on the subject of slavery ; and read the report 
of a Committee of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, which stated 
the sufferings of the Colonial proprietors in very strong terms. But 
then this report was made in 1804, when the slave-trade was in its 
high and palmy state—at that period of prosperity to which the plant- 
ers now referred with exultation when they charged all the present dis- 
tress to the measures of the Mother Country for the emancipation and 
improvement of the Negroes. He would state one real cause of West 
Indian distress. 

Possessing the monopoly of the English market, they had gone beyond its 
wants; and they could now no longer obtain such a price as would repay them 
for the cultivation of their estates. The amount of sugar imported at present 
exceeded the amount of consumption by 1,000,000 cwt. annually. The conse 
quence of this enormous excess of supply over the demand was, that the mono- 
poly was, as respected the planters, a dead letter ; and the en their produce 
in this country was necessarily regulated by the price of the sume article in the 
European markets. 

It was said that measures of the nature which he was about to pro- 
pose to the House would tend to lessen the cultivation of sugar. He 
would state some facts which he thought would produce such a strong 
impression as to induce the House to believe, that for the sake of hu- 
manity alone, they ought to step in for the purpose of limiting and re- 
gulating the extent to which the slave was at present called upon to 
labour. He then read an official statement from the Triennial Reyister, 
from which it appeared. that in Jamaica, Demerara, Berbice, and St. 
Lucia, as the produce of sugar increased, the number of the slave popu- 
lation had decreased. In Trinidad, there was a trifling increase both 
in the production of sugar and in the slave population; but then, there 
wus a considerable influx of Negroes from the Spanish Main into that 
island. In Barbadoes, the slave population had also increased, but the 
decrease in the production of sugar had been coutemporaneous with it. 

He had now shown that increased production was accompanied hy decreased 
population,—that the decrease of population fell heaviest on those classes from. 
whom the severest labour was exacted; and he had now only to show the 
mode in which this lubhour was exacted by increased severity. The recorded 
punishments in Demerara were 17 359 ; the number of slaves being 60.599. In 
1830, the number of slaves had decreased to 59,547; while the number of 
punishments had increased to 18,324, and the number of lashes inflicted in that 
year was no less than 194,744. In 1831, the population had still further de- 
creased to 58,404 ; but the punishments had increased to 21,656, and the num- 
ber of lashes amounted to 199,507. Now, let the House bear in mind, that this 
was the official record of punishment, not including the punishment inflicted by 
judicial authority, or on reference to Magistrates,—because there existed no re= 
turn of this latter sort,—but inflicted jn one of the Crown Colonies, under the 
improved system, and under the check of the record. It was a return given by 
the masters of the slaves themselves, of the extent of despotic and irresponsible 
punishment inflicted by their own authority, amounting in one to almost 
200,000 lashes. 

But it had been said that slaves would not work in the field without 
the whip; and they were asked to point out twenty instances of manu- 
mitted slaves engaged in field labour. Now the fact was, that field 
slaves were scarcely ever manumitted: two thirds of the manumitted 
slaves were women, and it would be easily conceived what was the 
cause of their manumission. The manumitted slaves were almost in- 
variably house slaves. He read the evidence of a Mr. Lovell, a man 
of colour and originally a slave, to the effect that a number of liberated 
slaves in Antigua had worked for themselves with great industry, and 
built dwellinghouses. Such also had been the case in the Babamas. 
In Venezuela, as he had lately been informed by the Vice-President of 
that republic, who had also been a protector of slaves, marumission had 
been acted upon to a great extent. In 1821, there were 100,000 slaves 
in that republic; now there were only 25,000; and the manumitted 
slaves were sober and industrious. ‘The agriculture of that —a 
was impioving every day. The sugar-cane was produced now, thoug 
not under the slave system. in great abundance ; and their rum was 
sold in the Trinidad markets as the best Jamaica rum. 

He would now proceed to state to the House. by what means, 1n his 
opinion, Colonial slavery might be abolished with the most certainty 
and the least danger. No member would be pledged by his vote to 
sanction all the details of the Government plan ; which, from its nature, 
must be capable of receiving many amendments trom the advocates of 
the different interests to be affected by it. Government was prepared 
to goto the full extent of Mr. Buxton's requisition in 1823. Mr. 
Buxton then said, that he did not call upon the Government to retrace 
their steps, but to go no further in the same direction—to make no 
more slaves. Now to this extent, and further, he was ready to go. 

He proposed that every Negro should from.that day—or perhaps he ought to 
have suid from the day in which this act shouid be passed—be entitled forthwith 
to claim to be put in such a situation as would entitle him hereafter to-claim all 
the rights and privileges of a free man,—a situation in which he would:no longer 
bear about him any taint of a servile-condition.—in which he would be released 
from all dread of irresponsible corporal punishment,—in which he would be ia 
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the full enjoyment of all his domestic ties and comforts,—in which, he would 
not be compelled to see his nearest and dearest connexions a by, the whip, 
or by the threat of the whip,—in which his evidence would be se¢eiyed in all 
courts of justice, either for or a his employer, as freely as that of any.other of 
his Majesty’s pe te which his right to property, acquired or pequesthad, 
would be full and undisputed,—in which he would enjoy every j rivilege of a 
free man, subject only to this restriction, that he should be under a contract to 
labour for a certain time industriously for his present owner, who would then 
only be his employer. Perhaps it would be as well for him to meet here the 
objection ‘* How will you deal with the multitudinous restrictions with which 
the Colonial Legislature has fettered the slave?” He would sweep away all 
those restrictions at ance, by declaring the Negro a free man. Fiom the mo- 
ment he was declared a free man, the restrictions which applied to him as a 
slave would cease to apply to him, The Negro, being no longer a,.sluve, would 
be entitled to contract marriage; his evidence would be indisputab'e; his right 
to property would be admitted; he would be entitled to a the religious in- 
structor he liked best; and, in a word, he would enjoy every privi'ege of a free 
man, upon the condition of consenting to labour for a given time upon a parti- 
cular soil. 

The Negro would be made to enter into a contract, by which his 
master would be bound to give him food and clothing, and such allow- 
ances as were now made him by law, or to give him, in lieu thereof, a 
pecuniary allowance. For this’consideration, he would be called upon 
to work for his master three fourths of his time—either three fourths 
of the day or of the week, as they should settle between them. If he 
were inclined to give his master the remaining fourth, he would be en- 
titled to a recompense at the fixed rate of wages; but he might.go and 
work for whomsoever he pleased. With respect to the rate of the 
wages to be paid by the master, 

He could devise no better mode than that of compelling the planter to,fix a 
price on the labourer at the time of his apprenticeship; and by enacting that 
the wages to be paid by the master should bear such a proportion to the price 
fixed by him, that for the whole of his spare time, if given to the master, the 
Negro should receive one twelfth of his price annually. In this way the master 
and the slave would both act in reference to each other. If the master fixed a 
high price for his Negro, he would have te pay him high wages in proportion 
to that price. If he fixed a low price, then, upon the payment of that price by 
any other person on his behalf, the Negro would be positively and.absolutely 

ee. 

The slave-owner would thus have only three fourths of the labour 
of an apprenticed Negro for the same compensation which, he now paid 
for the whole of the labour of the slave. But was it fair to throw.upon 
the West India proprietary the whole of the loss which this alteration 
would occasion? He calculated that the total net profits of West 
India property would be 1,500,000. per annum. ‘Ten years’ purchase 
on this would be 15,000,000/. ; and this amount it was proposed to lend 
on loan tothe West India body; or perhaps Parliament might think it 
right to convert it into a gift, according to a plan which it might be his 
duty hereafter to propose. 

Parliament might consider that sum equal to one fourth of the proceeds of 
the slave’s labour ; and with that sum and the other three fourths of his Jabour, 
he would, at the end of twelve years, have received a just compensation for the 
pee of his slave, and for all the expense to which the slave might have put 

him for food and clothing. It was only right, however, to state, that during that 
time the planter would have to pay interest upon his loan, and to that amount 
he oa gr perhaps be considered oh 5dr Now, he thought that it would not be 
denied that this remuneration must be borne either by the produce of Negro 
labour or by the revenue of England. It could not be borne by the Planters, 
for that would neither be fair nor just; it must, therefore, be borne by one of 
the two alternatives to which he had already alluded. Upon one or other of 
them, beyond all question, the choice of Parliament must rest. There might 
be sone who thought that you ought not to take any thing from the profits 
of the Negro so long as he continued a slave. In that opinion + could not con- 
cur. He thought that taking a portion of their wages from them now, for the 
purpose of |e wegen their freedom hereafter, would induce them to lay b 
some part of their earnings afterwards when they became free—would ref 
them habits of prudence and forethought, and would materially tend to their 
moral improvement. 

He believed that he had now stated the principal features of his 
plan, with one exception : 

That exception was, that it might be necessary to add tothe provisions of 
the bill that of which the want had rendered all former enactments null and 
void,—he meant that it might be necessary to give to the Executive some dis- 
cretionary power. It might be necessary to distribute through the Chartered 
Colonies what already existed in the Crown Colonies,—namely, stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates appointed by the Crown, uninfluenced by the local assemblies,—free 
from local passions and prejudices,—who would discharge equal justice to the 
rich and the poor, the Black and the White,—who would watch over and pro- 
tect the Negro in his incipient state of freedom, and who would aid and direct 
hhis inexperience in forming a contract which might have so material an effect 
upon his future life. 

He would also call upon the House to assist the Local Legislatures, 
or to proceed without their cooperation in establishing schools for the 
religious and moral education of the inhabitants of the Colonies. 

“It is not (said Mr. Stanley in conclusion) without feelings of the deepest 
and most heartfelt satisfaction that I recall to your recollection the fact, that 
one man, the most religiously-inspired, the most conscientiously-influenced of 
all who laboured in the dawn and the rising of this great and glorious cause— 
Wilberforce—still remains to witness the final consummation of that important 
triumph to which his early energies were devoted, and to exclaim, like the last 
of the prophets to whom Flav before alluded, ‘ Lord, now let thy servant de- 
part in peace.’” ( Great cheering.) 


The following resolutions were then read. 
“1. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that immediate and effectual measures 
be taken for the entire abolition of slavery throughout the Colonies, under such provi- 
sions for regulating the condition of the Negroes, as may combine their welfare with 
the interests of the Proprietors, 

“2. That it is expedient that all children born after the passing of any Act, or who 
shall be under the age of six years at the time of passing any Act of Parliament for 
this purpose, be declared free; subject nevertheless to such temporary restrictions as 
may be deemed necessary for their support and maintenance. 

“ 3. That all persons now slaves be entitled to be registered as apprenticed labourers, 
and to acquire thereby all rights and privileges of freemen; subject to. the restriction 
s labouring, under conditions and for a time to be fixed by Paliament, for their present 

yners, 

“ 4.'That to provide against the risk of loss which his Majesty’s Colonial, possessions 
might sustain by the abolition of slavery, his Majesty be enabled to adyance by way of 
loun, to be raised from time to time, a sum not exceeding in the whole 15,000,00U2,, to 
ee in such manner and at such rate of interest as. shall be prescribed by Parlia- 

ut. 


“5. That his Majesty be enabled to; defray.any,such, h incur - 
“blishing an efficient Mipchdiary Dagutrecy ia’ the Coldaise’ ond ine akaing the iota 





Legislatures in providing for the religious and moral education of the Negro population 
to be emancipated.” 

Mr. Srantey added, that he was too well aware of the importance 
of the subject, to ask the House to come to a hasty decision upon it, 
and would not call for an immediate vote. 

In answer to a question from Sir Rozert Pest, he said, that although 
the power of corporal punishment was taken from the masters, in cer- 
tain cases it might be inflicted by order of the Magistrates. 

Lord Howick said, he was compelled, by an imperatiye sense of 
duty, to oppose the plan. 

It had been said that the first resolution gave the slave the essentials of free- 
dom; but this was attempting to dupe the House with words. The only dis- 
tinction between the slave and the free man was the condition on which he gaye 
his labour; and that being the case, how did Mr. Stanley seek to get rid of 
slavery? For three fourths of his time the Negro is to be the apprenticed ser- 
vant of his master, not by his own free choice, but by a contract forced upon 
him. And what was that contract? That he was to give three fourths of his 
time for the food and clothing which he now received. Now, in the evidence 
taken before the House of Lords, it was stated that the value of the supply fur-~ 
nished to each Negro was 45s. a year. So that the Negro, for three-fourths of 
his time, was to give his labour for one fifteenth of its value. Was not this a 
distinct mark of slavery? His laboyr would not be voluntary, it would be ex- 
torted by the fear of punishment. 

On the view of the interest of the Negro, he was prepared to reject 
the scheme. But how was the Planter affected by it? He was nomi- 
nally to have three fourths of the labour of his slave; but that would 
produce him very little, for the Negro, seeing that his wages were not 
increased by his labour, would do as little as he could. Even now, the 
cart-whip could not make the Negro give him the whole amount of his 
labour. In Demerara, where twenty-five lashes were the maximum 
of punishment that could be inflicted, it was found impossible to make 
the slave work to any thing like his full power. Under Mr. Stanley’s 
arrangement, the Magistrate would have the power of compelling the 
Negro to work, and of punishing him for idleness. But how was he to 
have the power of deciding a point which depended upon individual 
strength, the state of the soil, and other circumstances? The experi- 
ment had been tried in the Australian Colonies. Indentured servants 
had been sent out there to work for their masters on a specified scale 
of labour; but it was found not to answer, as the servant gained no- 
thing by his labour, and the more he was punished the more idle he be- 
came. The bill would abrogate every constitutional privilege in the 
Colonies ; which could only be justified by extreme necessity. He was 
for fixing a date, at the earliest possible period, for the total abolition 
of slavery. 

At the suggestion of Sir Rozerr PEEL, Lord Attuorr proposed 
that the debate should be adjourned to Thursday the 30tk May. 

Mr. Buxton objected to the postponement ; but wished, at all events, 
before any period was fixed for the resumption of the debate, to be in- 
formed on one point,—whether the money alluded to in the propositions 
was to be paid by the Negroes or the Country? If the Negroes were 
to be called upon to pay a single farthing, unless for their own benefit, 
he should on that score alone oppose the measure. 

Lord Autnorp said, the details would be left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. Gopson said, the West Indians did not wish for any postpone- 
ment. Their minds were made up as to the measure. 


2. Awnti-Stavery Petitions. Mr. Buxton, on Tuesday, pre- 
sented a petition for the abolition of slavery, signed in the course of 
ten days by 187,000 females. He did not know how he should get it 
on the table. Mr. Buxton then retired, and returned in a few minutes, 
accompanied by three other members, carrying the petition, which was 
about as large as asack of flour. The first name on the petition was 
Amelia Opie, the second Priscilla Buxton. Mr. Buxton also pre- 
sented 300 other petitions on the same subject. 

Mr. Harvey, on Wednesday, when several more petitions against 
slavery were presented, observed that the Earl of Ripon had been oc- 
cupied two years upon a plan for the abolition of slavery, and that his 
plan differed materially, he understood, from Mr. Stanley’s. He 
wished to have Lord Kipon’s plan, as well as Mr. Stanley’s resolu- 
tions, submitted to the consideration of the House. 

Colonel Torrens, on Wednesday, presented a petition for emanci- 
pation signed by 5,200 ladies of Bolton. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Svurrre.p presented 
201 petitions for the abolition of slavery. He stated that he had 
already presented 2,000 petitions on the same subject, and that he had 
1,000 more to present. He complained that the plan of Government 
would substantially enact the continuance of slavery for at least twelve 
years ; and he felt certain that it would never find its way out of the 
House of Commons in any thing like the form which it bore at present. 

On Friday, the Marquis of Lanspownr, Earl of RosEBERy, 
Earl of ALBEMARLE, and the Duke of WELLINGTON, presented peti- 
tions on the same subject. The Duke of WEeELLincTon wok the op- 
portunity of stating, that Ministers had brought ‘orward the question 
prematurely, and had incurred a greater responsibility than any Minist 
within his recollection. Ue was for a gradual abolition of slavery, wit 
compensation to the planters; and he agreed with Mr. Canning in 
thinking, that it was indispensable to have the concurrence of the Co- 
lonists and the Colonial Assemblies in any measure for that purpose. 


8. Corn Laws. Earl Firzwittiam, on Tuesday, rose to bring 
the important subject of the Corn-laws under the consideration of the 
House of Lords. He apologized for introducing it so early after he 
had become a member of the Peerage. He gave a sketch of the his- 
tory of these laws, from 1815, when they were first proposed, down to 
1828, when the existing enactments were submitted to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Grant. He quoted several passages from the speeches 
of Lord Fitzgerald, the Earl of Ripon, and Mr. Charles Grant, to 
prove that they had never been cordially supported by these, persons, 
but only as a part of our restrictive’ system ; which system, it would be 
recollected, had of late years been very materially modified. He,con~ 
sidered that this was a very proper time for agitating the subject, when 
no particular excitement existed upon it. It was much better.to con- 
sider it-now than.when corn was, as it again might be, at 90s, or 100s, 
per quarter, : 
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We were not independent of foreign supply. We might have been indepen- 
dent at the beginning or middle of the last century; but with a metropolis con- 
taining 1,300,000 persons, and with a country covered with vast ‘cities, it was 
impossible that this country should ever again he independent of a foreign sup- 
ply of corn. That being the fact. the only object of consideration was, on what 
conditions and terms the cdtn should be imported. Let it be remembered, that 
it could be excluded only by checking the increase of the population. If they 
oes the importation of corn, they must check the growth of population. 

e looked upon ese as identical ropositions. In order, then, to promote the 
cultivation of the country, and iaabe it worth while for the occupiers to till the 
soil, they must take measures to check the growth of the population. 

The necessary stimulus to cultivation would have to be supplied by 
enhancing the price of corn ; and the use of restrictions on importation 
was to create a modified scarcity. But how did the existing Corn-laws 
operate ? 


Their Lordships would recollect, that in 1821 and 1822, 


they were alternately 
assailed by the agriculturists and manufacturers complaining, the one of privations 
and the other that corn was too cheap. Their Lordships would recollect, that 
in the winter of 1821-22, wheat fell below 40s. the quarter, though the law suid 
that there should be no importation till the price rose to 80s. By that the 
farmers were deluded to believe that 80s., as was promised by legal enactments, 
would be secured to them. On that delusion they offered and promised rent, 
expecting that price. In 1821, the price dropped, from an abundant harvest, 
from previous importations; and the farmers, who had made their contracts, 
and promised rent, expecting 80s. the quarter for wheat, obtained only 40s. 
What was the inference? Why, that this system could not be maintained. It 
was contrary to the nature of things. Providence would not permit such a 
scheme to succeed, and those who promoted it saw their plans most signally de- 
feated. No person acquainted with the state of the agricultural interest in 1821 
and 1822, but would admit that the law of 1815 was a most complete failure. 
Many of their Lordships, he believed, had let their land to their tenants, and 
their tenants had promised to pay rents upon the supposition that corn would 
be 60s. per quarter. Their Lordships had made a mistake: he did not say that 
it had been } from rapacity ; but their tenants had entered into engagements 
which they could not possibly fulfil. 

Had the new law of 1828 worked well for the agricultural class ? 
steadiness of price wus what that class principally wanted. But the 
prices of corn at Maldon, Stamford, and other great corn-markets, 
proved that the fluctuations in the price had been very great indeed. 
He showed the injurious tendency of the Corn-laws in raising the cost 
of our manufactures and other articles of consumption. He considered 
that by means of these laws the country was taxed to the amount o 
eight millions annually. 

He had no doubt but that the landholders of England were as good men as 
the weavers or chimney-sweepers—(A laugh)—or any class; but this was no 
reason why the rest of the community should be. taxed, in. order to enable those 
landholders to live finely, and have seats in this or that House. Earl Grey had 
undoubtedly taken of some amount of taxation—30 yer cent. he was told by 
that noble peer. It might be so; but, notwithstanding this, the tax on corn 
was at the rate off from 60 to 70 per cent. (‘* No, no!”) Oh yes, it was. 
The medium price of corn at Dantzic was 30s. a quarter—say 35s. if they 
liked it better ; but the present duty on wheat in England is, on an average, 
33s. a quarter; and if they would go back to the bill which they were discuss- 
ing, they would find that an average price of 63s. had been taken, which was at 
the rate of 23s. on the quarter ; and this was what they must, at this rate, keep 
the duty on foreign corn at. 

Many persons feared that there would often be a short supply of 
corn, if we depended for it upon foreign nations ; but those fears were 
utterly fallacious. tte 

He could not give a greater illustration of the fallacy of these fears, than the 
fact, that in the year 1810, a time when our hostility with France was at its 
highest pitch, there had been a very large importation of corn from that country 
into this—to no less an extent than 1,000,500 quarters. This would show at 
once how visionary were all fears about the independence of the country in this 
respect, 

By the abolition of the Corn-laws, some spots of poor-land would 
be thrown out of cultivation; but he did not think it was wise to keep 
up a war price of corn for the sake of cultivating those spots. 

He concluded by moving the resolutions previously laid on the table ; 
and saying, that as long as these laws held out to the landowner and 
tenant the prospect of obtaining an unnatural price for their corn, so 
long wculd they both be in difficulties. 

Whether he looked, therefore, to the interest of the agriculturist (that was, 
the cultivator), or of the manufacturing population, or to the ultimate interest 
of the proprietor of land (he said ultimate jaterest, because he admitted that 
there might be a temporary advantage to the proprietor in a continuance of the 

resent system),-he would say that that House could not' confer a greater .bene- 

t upon the country, or perform a duty. which would be: received with greater 

ratitude out Of, doors, than by going into consideration of the laws which regu- 
Fated the duties upon corn. 

The’ Earl of Riron would state clearly the Government intention 
upon this subject ; which it was highly important should be set at rest. 

He objected to Lord Fitawilliam’s resolutions, in the first place, because the 
time and circumstances were not favourable to the discussion ; secondly, on ac- 
count of the gross fallacies on which the resolutions were founded ; thirdly, 
on account, of the fallacious conclusions drawn by the noble earl from those false 
premises ; and finally, because the noble earl proposed to pull down the present 
structure without being prepared with materials for a better, building. ‘ 

He compared the fluctuations which had occurred in the price of 
corn previously and subsequently to the enactment of the present laws ; 
and concluded, from the comparative steadiness of price during the 
latter period, that any alteration would be injurious, 

He knew that by coinciding in his view they might be denounced as selfish, 
and that « popular clamour might be raised against them; but he considered it 


> 


to be the duty of the Government not to yield to any thing like popular clamour | 


on this subject. For public opinion he had the highest respect, and to en- 
lightened pub-ic opinion he would always bow. He was confident their Lord- 
ships would do their duty, notwithstanding the misstatements and calumnies to 
which they were Jiable ; and that, notwithstanding they might be held up to 
public exee ation, nothing would prevent them from performing their duty 
to themselves, to the country, und to those who looked up to them for protec- 
tion, by aympathiing with the sufferings, a ag | to the comforts, adminis- 
tering (te the' wants, and consulting the welfare o the people at large, even 
thougtia a6 doing they should act adversely to their prejudices and their pas- 
sioug. -f ’ 


’ He concluded -by moving the previous question. aobis 
The Butls of WincHELsEA and WickLow opposed the resolutions. 
- ) Bark Pirzwu..1ay briefly replied ; -and they were negatived without 


_ 


Mr. W. Wurrmorer brought forward this subject in the House of 
last night Commons. He was aware, he said, that it was a dry sub- 
ject ; and he would deal with it concisely. He maintained that the 
bill of 1828 contained the seeds of the evil of the bill of 1815; and , 
read many details to prove that the oscillation in the price of wheat 
had been very great. The object of the law was to produce steadiness 
of price; but it was ineffectual for that purpose, and should therefore 
be repealed. A change, then, ought to be made; but that change 
should be gradual. If the ports were thrown open to foreign corn at 
a moderate duty, he was persuaded that it would not fall in price be- 
low 45s. or 47s. a quarter. He thought that many of the evils com- 
plained of would be remedied by adopting Mr. Ricardo’s proposition 
to fix the duty on Wheat at 10s., Rye, 6s., Barley, 5s., and Oats, 
3s. 4d. He showed the advantage which would accrue to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the country from a free trade 
in corn; and concluded by moving the following resolutions. 

“ 1st,—That the present system of Corn-laws, founded on a high and ever-varying 
scale of duties, while it fails of confering permauent benefit on the agricultural interest, 
tends to cramp the trade and impair the general prosperity of the couutry. 

“ 2d,—That an alteration of these laws, substituting in their stead a moderate duty, 
fixed at all — except those of extreme dearth, while, it indemnified the agricul- 
turists for the peculiar burdens which press upon them, would, by restoring the com- 
mercial relations between this kingdom aud foreign countries, increase the manufae- 
tures and render the price of the produce of the country more equal,” 

The resolutions having been seconded, 

Mr. Hume moved the following amendment to them. 

“That all the words after the word ‘that,’ in Mr. Whitmore’s resolutions be omitted, 
for the purpose of adding the following words—'‘It is the opinion of this House that 
any sort of corn, grain, méal, and flour, which is now imported into the United King- 
dom, shall be admissible at all times, on-payment of a fixed duty.” 

He observed that other kinds of property were subject to burdens 
from which land was free; and asked why the landholders therefore 
should be allowed to possess a monopoly, more than merchants and 
manufacturers? As to the Funded property, it was a debt, and those 
who contracted it could not justly tax it; that would be borrowing 
with one hand and paying with the other. If there were burdens on 
land let them be taken off, and let taxation fall equally upon every 
species of rari He was for a free trade in corn, unless an emer- 
gency should arise in which Government would be reduced to raise a 
revenue upon it. In 1827, he had proposed a fixed duty should be laid 
onall corn imported of ls. ; to be afterwards reduced to 10s. A vary- 
ing scale of duties, however, had been adopted; and the consequence 
was, that only 6s. 8d. per quarter had been realized ; by which a million 
sterling had been lost to the revenue, and the country had lost the advan- 
tage which would have been acquired by an increased demand for its manu- 
factures, in exchange for corn. It was said that by diminishing the cul- 
tivation of corn, you would throw agricultural labourers out of em- 
ploy ; but they would always find employment in manufactures. He 
went on to show the injurious operation of a system which made bread 
dear, and enhanced the cost of our manufactures. He disapproved of 
Mr. Whitmore’s plan because it retained the system of averages, which 
he thought highly objectionable. 

Lord Newark, Mr. F. O'Connor, and Captain HEAtTHCOTE, op- 
posed the resolution. 

Lord A.Tuorr admitted the vast importance of the subject ; but 
he thought the time selectéd for its discussion most inopportune... The 
House was completely éngrossed at present with matters of the highest 
importance, on which public excitement.was very great ; and surely it 
would not be advisable to add this to the others. He was not-an ad- 
vocate for the present system of Corn-laws ; and he did not think that 
the Landed interest had benefited so much by them as was generally 
imagined. He intended to vote against Mr. Hume’s amendment, with 
the view of voting against Mr. Whitmore’s resolutions when they came 
before the House. |. : 

Mr. Bariye thought that:the most alarming circumstance in the 
consideration of the question was, the view taken of it by Lord Althorp, 
who thought .that the law was unsatisfactory—as bad as it could pos- 
sibly be. (Vo, no.”) : ; is 

Lord. ALTHorP said he had only expressed his doubts as to the de- 
gree of benefit which the Corn-laws -conferred upon the Landed in- 
terest. , s 

Mr. Barine said, it was Lord Althorp’s argument that the law was 
unfavourable to the protection of Landed interest. If that was his 
opinion, he might be sure that 300 persons in the House agreed with 
him. Bi : 

If Lord Althorp thought that the law could be improved, what time could be 
better than the present? _ They had been sitting for three months, and nothing 
had been done; and now the noble lord, although he disliked the system, 
thought that this was not the time for attempting its improvement. A) as he 
‘aware of the inconvenience which resulted from the uncertainty in which all 
“classes were as to the proceedings of Parliament with respect to them? The 
Shipping interest, the Bank of England interest, the East India interest, ought 
all to have been brought’ under the consideration of the House, instead of having 
been hung up as they had been. ‘And noiv to these victims of uncertainty, Lord 
‘Althorp added the Agricultural interest. Dy tan ity ' 

He ought to have taken some decided line. What injury had any 
gentleman sustained from the present Corn-laws? He had not heard 
of any such instance. ‘There was, he contended, no necessity for alter- 
ing the Corn-laws, and tampering with our present prosperity. 

Lord PALMERSTON complained that Mr. Baring had misrepresented 
Lord Althorp; who-had not promised at any future time to take the 
subject into consideration, but had merely given an opinion (in which 
he concurred), that the Corn-laws were not so beneficial to the Landed 
interest as was generally supposed... 

Colonel Woop,. Mr. C. Fercusson, and Mr. BENErt, opposed the 
resolutions. Mr. Rosinson also thought the discussion of the subject 
inopportune. ‘8 : ; 

Mr. O’ConnELL complained, that this question was always discussed 
without reference to the wants of the. great body of the people, but as 
one of protection to agriculture. But there would be no magic in the 
Reformed Parliament unless they gave the people cheap food. (Great 
aiproar.) When he said that the people ought to have cheap Sos, 
-members, as usual, expressed their dissatisfaction, (Cries. of UNo, 
0! Shame, shame!”) The-country would say to such proceedings as 
“these2=* You ‘gentiy of England, wlio aye ‘the power to miake laws, 
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heed not the poor man’s claim, but at his expense add to your riches, 
and aggravate his poverty tenfold. (Loud cries of ‘‘No, no!” and 
cheers, some of which proceeded from the Strangers’ Gallery. ) 
Mr. Dunpas spoke to order. Some cheers had proceeded from the 
Strangers’ Gallery. 
A Member moved that the Gallery be cleared ; which was accord- 
ingly done. 

‘ The Chronicle says, that during the exclusion of strangers, Mr. Lalor 
was observed sitting in the place in the Strangers’ Gallery from which 
the cheering proceeded. He rose and apologized to the House ; say- 
ing that he thought he had a right to cheer from any part of the House. 
The affair was going off quietly, when Mr. Hume said, he hoped 
that there was no intention to discuss the subject of the Corn-laws with 
closed doors. This produced some angry remarks; but matters soon 
resumed their usual course, Mr. Lalor occupying still the same seat in 
the Gallery, where he had been sitting witha friend, not a member of 
the House. Upon the readmission of the reporters, 

Mr. O’ConneEtt was found arguing against the Corn-laws, as en- 
hancing continually and improperly the cost of food. 

Colonel Conotty, Mr. Craven Berkerrey, Mr. H. Hanptry, 
and Lord GraNnviILLE SOMERSET, would vote against the resolutions. 

Sir Francis Burverr for some time in vain attempted to procure a 
hearing. At length he said, that if the House was not in a fit temper 
to discuss this important subject, he should move that it be referred to 
a Committee up stairs. He would vote for Mr. Hume’s amendment. 

Mr. Hume, finding there was much difference of opinion respecting 
his amendment, would withdraw it. 

Lord Atruorpr then moved the previous question. 

The House divided: for Lord Althorp’s amendment, 305; against 
it, 106; majority for Ministers, 199. 

The House adjourned at one o’clock. 


4. Irish Cuurch Rerorm. On Monday, the order of the da 
having been read for going into a Committee onthe Irish Chure 
Temporalities Bill, 

Dr. Lerroy protested against the principle and the details of the 
bill. Instead of taxing the incomes of the clergy, he would levy a tax 
of one penny per acre upon the property of the landlords. He said 
that the present measures would make the Church of Ireland a mere 
oligarchy. As to the plan for purchasing the perpetuities, he had au- 
thority to state, that the Bishops’ tenants wished nothing of the kind 
and that no consideration could induce them to look upon such a plan 
as a boon to themselves. There was no law or precedent to justify the 
transfer of the funds proposed to be raised out of the Church property 
to the use of the State. In the Four Courts at Dublin, it was a com- 
mon phrase to hear of a gentleman being improved out of his estate. 
This plan of Lord Althorp would be likely, he thought, to improve 
the Church of Ireland out of its estate. 

Mr. Frencu agreed in the principle of the bill, but objected to some 
of the details. He objected more especially to that part of it which 
related to the conversion of Bishops’ leases into perpetuities. 

Lord Althorp had not shown himself acquainted with the value of such pro- 
perty to the tenants. The plan would impose a ruinous burden on them, and 
would give them in name no more than they at present oe in effect—the 
property in perpetuity. He maintained, that this would be greatly unjust to 
the tenants; that their tenure of the Church property had been sanctioned by 
the usage of two centuries; that the Churchand the tenant had been connected 
by the strongest link that could bind man to man, their mutual interest; that 
the interest of the tenants in such property had been greatly overvalued. 

A Member recommended the application of part of the Church 
property to the diffusion of education. Where so much crime existed, 
as in Ireland, there must be a sad want of education among the people. 

Mr. O’ConneE Lt said, that if great ignorance existed in Ireland, it 
was clear that it also existed elsewhere; and he seldom saw so many 
proofs of it as when honourable members talked about Ireland. He 
referred to the Edinburgh Review to prove that the proportion of per- 
sons, who received the benefit of education in Ireland, was greater than 
even in favoured Scotland. 

But as to the statistics of crime, it was proved by returns lately made to the 
Freneh Government, that crime existed in that country, not in proportion to 
the ignorance, but to the education of the districts. Now, as to the bill before 
the House, he must say that when it was first pro » he had considered it a 
boon to the people of Ireland ; but he owned that his opinion in that respect had 
been greatly changed. He had understood that the whole of the Vestry Cess, 
amounting to 70,000/. per annum, was to be abolished; but the bill, he found, 
would in reality only relieve the people of Ireland to the extent of 10,000/. a 
year. The principal part of it would still remain, for that part which was ap- 
plied . the rebuilding of churches was by no means the most burdensome por-~ 
tion of it. 

Lord Attuorr said, that the intention of the bill was to put an end 
to all charges levied by an exclusively Protestant Vestry ; and if there 
were any doubts upon that point, he was ready to introduce such alter- 
ations into the bill as would set the matter at rest. He considered that 
Mr. French was grossly mistaken, when he asserted that the bill would 
be injurious to the tenants of Church property, as to the object, intent, 
and effect of the measure. 

The intention of Ministers was to benefit the holders of Church property ; 
and they had framed the bill with a view to the accomplishment of that object. 
Mr. French stated, that Church leases were equal to a perpetuity; but there 
were many instances in a single diocese of leases having but ten years to run: 
in what sense could they be said to be equal to.a perpetuity? One of the main 
features of the bill consisted in its giving a greater interest than that which he 
now possessed to a tenant of Church property. 

Mr. Goutsurn strongly objected tothe bill. It did nothing to ren- 
der the Church more efficient. It did not enforce residence; it made 
no provision for the separation or union of parishes ; its grand feature 
was the abolition of ten bishoprics. 

He did not object to the removal of the Vestry Cess from the population at 
large ; but he thought, that in professing to remove a grievance, Lord Althorp 
left behind abundant grounds for dissatisfaction and agitation. There were two 
cesses raised in every parish in Ireland,—the one by an exclusively Protestant 
Vestry, the other by a mixed Vestry of Protestants and Catholics. The objects 
of the first-named cess were limited by act of Parliament to repairs of the 
church and the performance of worship therein ; but the General Vestry had 
to deal with subjects no less‘ inflatnmatory. Curates’ salaries had been previded 





for in General Vestries, but it was otherwise enacted by the present bill, How- 
ever, abundant subjects of dispute and irritation remained. The expenses of 
—— singing, and all matters connected with the churchyard, were pro- 
vided for in General Vestries. Here was matter for agitation. The bill im- 
posed an oppressive.and iniquitous tax on one class of the community, without 
attaining its avowed object. 

He contended at considerable length against the reduction of the 
numbers of the Bishops; and concluded by declaring, that if the 
Hcuse passed this bill, they would condemn many parts of Ireland to 
the misfortune of never seeing a Protestant Bishop, and never being 
solaced by a Protestant pastor. 

Mr. Hume wished that Mr. Goulburn, when he held office, had in- 
troduced the reforms into the Irish Church Establishment, for which 
he now appeared to be so anxious: but he played a very different game 
then. 

He was anxious to state to the House what he believed to be the real truth,— 
namely, that they never should have peace in Ireland until the Protestant esta- 
blishment there was put down. (Several loud cries of ** No, no!”) The 
member for Berkshire did not seem to agree in that opinion; the member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. Duncombe) did not appear judging from his vociferous ‘* No,” 
to coincide in that sentiment. He did not seem toagree with him as to the ex- 
pediency of putting an end to the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. Now, 
he would reassert that was the only and the true way for pacifying Ireland. 
What was the fact? They had been trying to spread Protestantism in Ireland 
for a century and a half, by every means in their power; but the Church was 
becoming worse off every day, and the proportion of Protestants was regularly 
decreasing. 

The measure before the House would give satisfaction to nobody. 
He did not blame it because it cut down ten, but because it did not 
cut down twenty-two Bishops. Mr. Shaw had declared that Chureh 
property was not public property; but that doctrine was so completely 
exploded, that even some of the Bishops themselves had given up the 
point. He would have the Church lands in Ireland sold out and out, 
and the funds arising from their sale be applied as Parliament “might 
think fit. With all its imperfections, Mr. Hume would support the 
present measure. He would go as faras Lord Althorp; and if his 
Lordship would not go further he hoped somebody else would. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON defended the bill. 

Mr. Wynn explained the difficulties attending the measure arising 
out of advowsons, and the great injury which, on that ground, it would 
inflict upon proprietors ; taking away, in fact, a large proportion of, 
property actually purchased. , 

It was, in his opinion, a measure most hostile to the Protestant interests in 
Ireland. It would be better for the interests of religion to increase the number 
of Bishops in England, than to diminish them in Ireland. Even if a reduction 
were necessary, the striking off so many, or half the number, was inexpedient. 
The only part of the bill with which he agreed was that which enforced the re- 
sidence of the clergy. At the same time, upon that point, it did not seem, to 
go further than the bill which had been introduced by Mr. Goulburn, 

Sir R. Bateson and Mr. A. Jounstrone opposed the bill, 

Mr. Saw said, that Mr. Stanley was mistaken in asserting the 
other night that the Primate of Ireland had suggested the reduction of 
the number of Bishops. : 

Mr. STan_ey admitted that he had incorrectly stated the fact: it 
was this—in answer to a question from him, the Primate had said, that 
if the funds were to be provided, the reduction of the bishoprics would 
be the least objectionable mode of providing them. 

Mr. Perre, Mr. Curistmas, Mr. Lator, and Lord CasTLereacH, 
made a few brief observations; when the question that the Speaker 
should leave the chair was put, and carried. 

The House being in Committee, Lord AtrHorp moved that the 
preamble of the bill be postponed. 

Mr. RutHveENn rose to speak, but was interrupted by the noise made 
by members leaving the House. 

Lord ALtruorr then moved, on account of the lateness of the hour, 
that the further consideration of the bill be postponed. This was 
agreed to; and the House adjourned at three o’clock. 


5. Commutation oF TITHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. Last 
night, Lord Atruorr brought in a bill for this purpose: which was 
read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time that day fort- 
night. 

6. Sin Ropert Pret anp Mr. Coszetr. Mr. Corser, on 
Thursday, said he would read his resolutions against Sir Robert: Peel, 
without profession or apology. The tenor of his motion would then 
be seen ; and he had no doubt that he should prevail upon the House 
to agree to it without difficulty. He then read the resolutions; which 
were very long, and to this effect—That as the King was not respon- 
sible for the acts of his Government it was of great consequence that 
the responsibility of his Ministers should not be merely nominal ; that 
Sir Robert Peel, by his bill in 1819 for restoring cash payments, and 
by his subsequent support of the measures for the reissue and with- 
drawal of the one-pound notes, unaccompanied by any measure for the 
equitable adjustment of contracts, had caused ruin and distress to 
multitudes of his Majesty’s subjects; and that therefore the House 
should present a loyal address to the King praying him to dismiss Sir 
Robert Peel from his Most Honourable Privy Council. (Loud 
Lauyhter.) 

The Speaker asked Mr. Cobbett, whether what he had just read 
was to be considered a speech, or a substantial motion? Ifthe former, 
it could not be received, because it was written; and it was neither a 
motion nor a resolution. 

Mr. Consett replied, that it was a resolution. It said “‘ Resolved” 


| at the beginning and it was ‘ resolved to the end.” 


The Speaker was sure the House could not sanction the insertion 
on its journals of an elaborate series of arguments—in fact, a sort of 
pamphlet expression of Mr. Cobbett’s views of a public question. 

Mr. Cossett was sure his resolution would be received. He had 
seen on many occasions equally long metions submitted and discussed. 
He. then procceded to detail the injurious consequences of Peel’s Bill 
in the depreciation of all kinds of property.” Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Ricardo were quite as much to blame for it as Sir Robert Peel: but 
then, Sir Robert was in. the House, and could be got at. . He .enume- 
rated the different periods of distress during the last thirty years; and 
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maintained; that they were principally occasioned by tampering with 
the curreney, and by the mismanagement of the Bank. The Govern- 
ment had encouraged the Country Bankers to reissue a multititde of 
one-pound notes when their own measures had almost ruined the country 
in 1822; and then capricfously passed’a bill to withdraw them, within 
three years, when the bankers expected to be allowed to circulate them 
for eleven. Sit Robert Peel had been the main instrument in the per- 
a prey of all this mischief, though Mr. Cobbett believed that he 

ad not foreseen the evil effects of his measures. Therefore it was 
that his motion was directed against him. His resolutions might be 
inserted on the Journals of the House, or they might be expunged : 
in either case, he cared not—he had done his duty in bringing them 
forward. ; 

Mr. FitLben seconded the motion; and spoke at some length, but 
with yery little attention on the part of the House, which was very 
noisy. 

Sir Roserr Peet rose amidst loud and long-continued cheering. 
He said that the charge which had been brought against him was of a 
most serious nature; but he should have treated it with more respect 
if it had heen made by some man of influence in the House, and one 
who acted from the pure impulse of duty and sincere conviction in thus 
calling upon the House to pass upon him the highest disgrace which 
could be inflicted upon any public man. 

The grounds on which Mr. Cobbett wished to have him disgraced, were on 
the face of them most vague. (Immense cheering.) He had not been even 
charged with bad motives, for Mr. Cobbett entirely disclaimed imputing any 
such to him: the whole extent of the charge was alleged ignorance and want of 
foresight in the conduct pursued by him in the course of six years. This was 
the front of his offending, as drawn up in the six-column indictment; and here 
he would ask whether it would not have looked fairer in Mr. Cobhett, after he 
had drawn up this elaborate bill of indictment, to have sent the accused party 
a, copy of it, so that he might be prepared with his defence? As it was, how- 
ever, he had not been made acquainted with even the outline of it till this 
evening. He was not, however, the less prepared with their refutation. (Ze. 
newed cheering. ) 

The question was not brought forward, as it should have been, in a 
legitimate way, as the currency question. Why was it thrust forward 
inapplicably and invidiously on the present occasion ? 

Why had not Mr. Cobbett brought forward his resolutions—why had he not 
shown cause for the dismissal in an open and practical way? (Turuing to Mr. 
Cobbett, Sir Robert continued.) Wiy have you not brought your accusations 
forward in a fair and practical manner ? 
gross ignorance of facts and reason? What do you mean by your opening de- 
claination about responsibility and non-responsibility of Kings and Ministers, 
and about my being a responsible Minister at the time in question ; and having 
been rewarded with large sums of money, and so on?” This was the whole 

ound of the charge. But Mr. Cobbett then required to be told that in 1819 

e was not a Minister of State—( Cheering and laughter )—and that he had not 
received a farthing benefit from that act which was represented as having re- 





What do you mean by displaying such 





« Now, Sir Robert Peel, I care little whether you reflect om these truths’ ov 
not. J knov well what is coming (those words being in Italics); and if I put 
your name at the head of this letter, it is not metely to reason with you, but 6 
point you out” (also in Italics). What was the meaning of these Italics? 
Could the hoaourable gentleman say they had any good object? ( Loud cheers.) 
What could he mean by putting in Italics, “1 know well whiat is coming ?” and 
his object in addressing Sir R. Peel was to point him out, and not to reason 
with ie. (Hear, hear /”) He knew well what the object was; and no mo~ 
tives of false delicacy should prevent him from doing what he believed to be a 
public good, and to declare that, in his opinion, Mr. Cobbett speculated on the 
chances of what he believed would be a period of public confusion. ( Jmmense 
cheering.) The intention of the motion was to point him out. 

On the 6th of April 1833, Mr. Cobbett recommended the formation, 
in different parts of the country, of defensive associations, the objects 
of which should be to obtain a list of the names and places of residence 
of all the great landholders in the country—to ascertain how they came 
into possession of their estates, and the probable value of those estates. 

In addition to this, they were to cause to be printed a true pedigree of every 
landlord, and the amount of public money which he and his ancestors had re- 
ceived for three or four generations; and to be sure and distribute a sufficient 
number, and cause them to be circulated amongst the industrious classes, that 
they might be enabled all to know one another well (‘* Hear, hear !”); and 
that as the day of reckoning must soon come, it was alysolutely necessary that 
they should make up their accounts, and have them ready, so that they might not 
be taken by surprise when they are called on to arrange matters and come to am 
equitable adjustment. 

Now, the object of the present motion was to connect him with this 
scheme of reckoning—to point him out now as his father was pointed 
out in 1819. 

What possible motive could Mr. Cobbett have for singling him out as the ob- 
ject of attack ? He had never Jent him his confidence; nor was he aware that 
he had ever received any obligations from him; he therefore presumed he must 
attribute his conduct to public motives alone. But from what he had already 
adverted to, he believed that one of his motives was to induce some indication of 
fear on the part of his intended victims. (‘* Hear, hear !”) But he told the 
gentlemen of England, their security was in boldly facing him, and defying this 
incendiary. (Zmmense cheering.) 

Sir Robert concluded by declaring his belief, that he had been se. 
lected for the purpose of producing some abatement of resistance to ins 
timidation ; but he would never have to reproach himself with showing 
any symptoms of submission to the threats of su.h men. 

Mr. Consett rose, but was received by repeated volleys of groans 
from all parts of the House. 

The scene that occurred (says the Morning Chronicle) was such as we have 
seldom witnessed, even in the most stormy of our public meetings; the con. 
tinued yells of indignant execration with which every sentence of the honourable 
member was assailed rendered him for « considerable time perfectly inaudible. 
As nearly as we could hear, he suid—That the speech he had just listened to 
was full of calumnious assertions. If order could not be kept, he would move 





dotinded so eminently to his advantage. He had not had the slightest object at 
that time for appreciating the currency with any view to salary, any more than 
he could have now in depreciating it. 

He was charged with having deluded the House into passing the fatal 
measure of 1819, by his speechifying: but had he deluded t}« Cominit- 
tee which reported in favour of the bill ? had he deluded the House of 
Lords also? The bill of 1819 was passed without the slig'\iest appo- 
sition. Only four members voted in opposition to the bill of 
On the bill of 1826, there were several divisions, the minorities 
dmounting altogether to nine. Yet he was to be disgraced and expelled 
for supporting measures sanctioned by such majorities as these! ‘Then, 
he was told that he had committed all these blunders in opposition to 
the most solemn warnings. Mr. Cobbett has greatly plumed himself 
upon the solemn warnings which he had always been in the habit of 
giving ; but he would at once proceed to destroy his character as a pro- 
phet. Sir Robert then quoted several passages from the Political 
Pegisier, in which Mr. Cobbett stated, that the bill of 1819 was a re- 
lexation of the Pitt system, which would have screwed up the country 
in six months after the peace ; that it was not in the power of Parlia- 
ment to avoid recurring to cash- payments; that the paper system was 
a bubble; that it was an infernal system, and he was glad it was com- 
ing to a cl i 
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lose; that Mr. Attwood who had proposed to coin a 
of gold into 5. instead of 3/. 17s. 10}d., was not to be reasoned with— 





he was a Birmingham man, “my Lord Little Shilling of Birmingham.” 
What was the real object of Mr. Cobbett’s present motion? He pre- 
tended that he expected a large majority in favour of it; but he ex- 
pected no such thing. The answer to this anticipation was the incre- 
dulous burst of laughter with which it was greeted, and which must 
have penetrated any skin less tough than that of Mr. Cobbett. He 
knew his real though unavowed motive in bringing forward this motion ; 
and he would state it without any delicacy. 

Tn one of the honourable gentleman’s books—the volume for 1819——he found 
a letter addressed “* To Sir Robert Pee!, Baronet and cotton-weaver.” ( Great 
laughter.) There was nothing in the whole range of scurrility more disgrace- 
ful—nothing which was so offensive in the organs and instruments of a certain 
party—as that scurrility which sought to depreciate a man because he had 
raised himself from obscurity by his own talents and exertions. (oud and 
long-continued cheers.) Mr. Cobbett addressed his letter “to Sir Robert 
Peel, Baronet and cotton-weaver ;” but when he wanted to get into Parlia- 
ment, he did not disdain to ask the assistance of acotton-weaver. ( Cheers and 
laugiter.) There were no men who were more distinguished for a vulgar de- 
ference to mere rank, than those who assailed it with scurrility, while they 
affected to stand up for liberty—then the whole class of men to which Mr. 
Cobbett belonged. They all spoke as if they were the decendants of the 
Courtenays and Montmorencies. If they were, they would be too generous to 
despise these who had raised themselves to eminence. Men of true nobility 
were too generous ever to begrudge others the rewards of their exertion, and the 
public honours which men not of their class might attain. To make it a 
matter of reproach to any man that he was of humble origin, denoted nothing 
but inherent vulgarity of mind. (Loud cheers.) And in this age, and on 
these principles, to taunt a man that he had raised himself to a station of emi 
neice by his own exertions and his own talents, was not only vulgar, it was 
something worse. So far from that taunt causing him any shame, he felt only 
proud. (Loud cheers.) 

He differed with his father respecting the measure of 1819; but if 
he had agreed with him, should he have escaped this motion—the real 
though unavowed object of the motion? The letter of Mr. Cobbett to. 
his father concluded thus— 
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an adjournment. It was ho doubt some mortification to the House to listen to 
him; but it ought to have been more mortifying to them to eat their own vote 
on the Malt-tax; and if they would not listen to what he had to say, in reply 
to some parts of Sir Robert Peel’s speech, they would stand out to the world in 
a light which he would not venture to describe. If he experienced such inter- 
ruption from the House, he must describe it as the most unjust assembly in the 
world. He had heard no defence from Sir Robert. Nine tenths of his speech 
were taken up in reading from books which he had written ; and the remainder 
consisted of yulgar.abuse. (‘* Order! Chair!” and much confusion. ) 

The Speaker said, that the House had a right to expect an apology 
from Mr. Cobbett for such language, which no gentleman was eutitled 
to use. 

Mr. Cossetrr then said, that he most readily apologized to the 
House ; and made a few additional remarks. 

The House divided (Sir Robert Peel having first withdrawn): for 
the motion, 4; against it, 298; majority against Mr. Cobbett’s motion, 
294. 

Lord Attuorpr then said, that he was not awuzre of any precedent 
for the course which he was about to call upon the House to pursue ; 
but never within his memory or knowledge had a personal attack been 
made within those walls upon such grounds, or supported like that of 
Mr. Cobbett. He was confident that the feelings of every member 
would respond to his own, and agree to his proposition, “ that the re- 
solutions which had been moved be not entered on the minutes.” 

Mr. Cozsserr, Mr. Frevpen, and Mr. Lator, opposed the motion. 

The House again divided: for Lord Althorp’s motion, 295°; aguinst 
it, 4; majority for expunging the proceedings, 201. 

The House adjourned at a quarter to three. 

[The four members who composed the minority on Mr. Cobbett's 
motion, were Mr. T. Attwood, Mr. Roe, Mr. J. O’ Connell, and Mr. 
Lalor; the Tellers being Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Fielden.] 

7. OBSERVANCE OF TIE SaBpatrH Brit. Sir ANDREW AGNEW, 
on Thursday, at the suggestion of Sir Rosert IxGiis, expressed his 
willingness to postpone the second reading of this till. Mr. Warsure 
TON would not agree to the postponement, but would move as an 
amendment, that the bill be read a second time that day six months, 
Sir R. Incuis, Lord Attuorp, Mr. Suaw, and Mr. Buxton, wished 
the bill to be postponed ; but it was finally agreed that it should be 
brought forward. ; 

Sir ANprew AGNEw advocated the principle of the bill at great 
length, but ina tone of voice almost inaudible; and moved its second 
reading. 

Mr. Lerroy seconded the motion. 

Mr. Puiumprre, Mr. Lerroy, Mr. R. Grant, Mr. Suaw, Mr. 
Harpy, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. A. Jounsvoné supported the bill. 
It was strongly opposed by Mr. Pour-ren, Mr. Rorsuck, Lord AL 
tTHoRP, Lord Morrern, and Mr. Hitt. 

The House divided: for the second reading, 73; against it, 795 
majority, 6: so the bill is lost. 
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8. Tue CotpsaturiELps Mertinc. Mr. Hume, on Wednesday, 
asked Mr. George Lamb, whether the Sheriff of London had been 
called upon to attend, and prevent the meeting on Monday last in Colds 
bathfields? Mr. Lame replied, that it was not usual to give such 
; notice to the Sheriff The Commissioner of Police wes.a mugistrate, 
and responsible for what had taken place. It would be found, doubt» 
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less, that the Police, all the circumstances considered, had acted with 
modergtion and forbearance. Mr. SuHertrr Humpnery suid, that un- 
less notice had been sent to the Sheriff, the responsibility rested with 
the Lord Mayor. Mr. Lams said, that notice had been sent to the 
Lord Mayor, but not to the Sheriff. 

The subject: was resumed on Thursday. Mr. Rorsuck asked Mr. 
Lamb, whether the proclamation prohibiting the meeting, which bore 
no signature, came trom the Home Office? Mr. Lams declined dis- 
cussing the subject during the Coroner’s inquest upon Culley. Mr. 
Roesuck wanted to know upon what information Government had is- 
sued the proclamation. Sir Joun CaAmpBELt said, the discussion was 
irregular. 

Mr. Rorsvuck repeated, that he only wanted to know whether 
the proclamation had Lord Melbourne’s sanction? The meeting 
would have been a perfectly contemptible one, if left to itself. The 
Government acted very inconsistenly on this occasion. The people 
had been indulged by Mhnisters for three years in holding meetings of 
this description, and in using violent language ; and he did not see how 
they could now turn round upon their old allies. ‘Phe people of Lon- 
don bad long been accustomed to assemble and talk nonsense; and on 
this occasion, if they had been let alone, they would have talked a great 
deal and nothing would have beén done. It was doubtful whether the 
object of the meeting was illegal, for who could say what a “ National 
Convention” meant? He knew what it, meant in France and Ame- 
rica ; and perhaps the object of the meeting might have been to peti- 
tion Parliament to assemble a national convention ;* and who coud say 
that such an object was illegal ? 

Mr. O’ConnE t stated his opinion, that the Police had no right to 
disperse the crowd without reading the Riot Act first. Sir Jonn 
CAMPBELL maintained that it was not necessary to read the Riot Act 
betore proceeding to disperse a mob. 

9. AroturcaRries Monopro.y. The Duke of Hamitton, on Mon- 
day, asked Lord Melbourne what steps Government meant to take, if 
any, to relieve Scotch medical practitioners from the hardships which 
they suffered under the Apothecaries Act? 

Lord MELzournsr said, the matter required consideration. It did 
not lie in so narrow a compass as was imagined. ‘The Scotch practi- 
tioners were no worse treated than the members of the London Col- 
lege of Surgeons; who could not dispense medicines without a licence 
from the Apothecaries’ Company; and as in Scotland an Edinburgh 
diploma would not enable its possessor to practice in Glasgow, and 
vice versd, there was nothing surprising in the fact that a Scotch dip- 
loma would not enable a person to practice in London. 

Lord SurriELp inquired, whether London practitioners had the 
same facilities for pursuing their profession in Edinburgh, as the Edin- 
burgh practitioners had in London? 

The Duke of Hamitton was unable to answer the question, and 
the conversation dropped. 

10. New House or Commons. Mr. Hume, on Monday,-brought 
up the report of the Committee appointed to consider the propriety of 
building a new House of Commons; and gave notice, that he would 
move, on the 4th June, that the House should adopt measures to carry 
the recommendation of the Committee into effect. 

ll. Intsh Court or Excuequer. Mr. O’Connett, on.-Fhurs- 
day, asked whether it was true that the Chief Baron of the Irish Court 
of Exchequer had lately ordered a sum of 378/. to be given the Jury 
in a trial between the Crown and the Primate of Ireland ? 

Lord Duncannon said, that the Jury had been very long in attend- 
ance, for the trial lasted four months. ‘The verdict was given against 
the Crown. The Judge declared that the suit wasa persecution of 
the Primate, although he had advised the prosecution of it when he 
was Attorney-General. 

Mr. Suaw said, that Lord Duncannon’s insinuation was poor en- 
couragement for a Judge who acted with the Government. 

Mr. Harvey was surprised at hearing a Judge spoken of as acting 
with the Government. Inthe case under discussion, the fact was, that 
the Judge entered into a contract with the Jury, before they delivered 
their verdict, that they should receive thirty-one guineas each. Lord 
Duncannon should have moved to set aside this corrupt verdict. 

Mr. O’Conne.t moved for various papers explanatory of this trans- 
action; which were ordered. 

12. Power or THE SecreTaRY aT War. On Friday, Colonel 
Evans, asked Mr. Ellice, whether ai assertion which had lately ap- 
peared in the public prints, to the effect that the Secretary at War had 
the power to remove any half-pay officer from his Majesty’s service at 
his own pleasure, was correct? That assertion had been made; and 
in a subsequent correction of it, the assumed power was not distinctly 
disclaimed. 

Mr. Exutce replied, that if it should appear necessary to remove any 
half-pay officer from the service, it was the duty of the Secretary at 
War to take the King’s pleasure on the subject, and to be responsible 
for the advice he gave. There was no instance of an officer being re- 
moved in that way, except in consequence of some stain upon his 
moral character, 

13, Pot.anp. Mr. C. Fercusson gave notice, on Thursday, that 
on the 13th June he would submit a motion on the subject of Poland. 

14. House anp Winpow Tax. Sir S. Wwatrey, on Thursday, 
gave notice that he should move for a call of the House on the 2Ist of 
May; wheu he intended to bring forward his motion for the repeal of 
the House and Window tax, which had become ‘a dropped motion ;” 
owing to the House having been “ counted out” on Wednesday last. 


15. Insuaance oF Farmine Srocx. Lord Atrnorp stated, on 
‘Thursday, that he should be able to give up the duties on policies of 
insurance on farming stock. Mr. Hanp ey therefore withdrew his 
motion on that subject. 

16. Bara anp Warminster Birt. Mr. Benett, on Monday, 
brought up the report of the Committee on this bill, and: moved that 
certain amendments thereto should be read. Mr. H. Barinec moved 
that they be read that day six months. Captain Dunpas seconded the 
motion, Mr. Esrcourr opposed the bill, Mr. Rorsucx defended 
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it; and said that the only real opponent to the, roed was, Mr. Vivian. 
This was denied by Mr. Barinc; who said, that the proprietors of “ 
the Kennet and Avon Canal were also against it. The House them 
divided: for receiving the report, 49; against it, 37; majority 12. 

17. Lonp Trynuam. The Earl of Wincuitsga, on Monday, rose 
to express his deep indignation at the slur which had been cast upon 
the character of the Peerage by the report of a trial which had ap- 
peared in the papers, and which he— 

Lord Brovcuam here interrupted Lord Winchilsea, to remark, that 
the Peer alluded to had not been finally convicted; that the verdict of 
the Jury might yet be reversed; and therefore, that Lord Winchilsea 
had better reserve his remarks for the present. It was yet to be seem 
whether a new trial would be moved for. 

Lord Wincuiisrea thanked Lord Brougham for his advice ; and the 
conversation was discontinued, 

18. Baron ve Bope's Ciaim. Mr. Hitt, on Wednesday, moved 
for a Committee to inquire and report upon the claim of the Baron de 
Bode upon the fund for indemnifying British subjects for loss of pro- 
perty uuduly confiscated by the French Government. Sir Wittiam 
Horne was proceeding to argue against the motion, when Sir Jonn 
‘TyrkeLt moved that the House be counted ; and there being only 39 
members present, the House adjourned. 

19. Tiverton Execrion. Mr. AnpercromsBy, on Monday, brought 
up the report of the Committee on this election, which declared the 
return of Mr. John Kennedy to be void. A new writ for Tiverton 
was then ordered. 

20. Warwick E.ection Petition. The Committee on this peti- 
tion reported, on Wednesday, that Sir Charles Greville’s return was 
null and void. They also made a special report, that it did not appear 
that Sir Charles was personally concerned in bribery, but that gross 
bribery had been carried on by his agents. It was tben ordered that 
no new writ should be issued for Warwick till after the 25th of May. 
The evidence was also ordered to be printed. 

21. Posrpoyemenr or Watts. Mr. O’ConnEtt moved, on Fri- 
day, that the issuing of the writ for Carrickfergus should be postponed 
to the 6th June; when he would ask for leave to bring in a bill to dis- 
franchise the borough. On the same day, Mr. Bernat moved that 
the issuing of the writ for Hertford be postponed to Friday the 24th 
May. 

22. Limertcx Execrion. The Committee on this election re- 
ported, on Friday, that the sitting members were duly elected. ; 

23. Coterain Execrion. The Committee, on the same day, re~ 
ported that sir John Beresford was not, and that Alderman Copeland 
was duly elected. 


The Court. 
Tue Majesties arrived in town on Thursday, from Windsor. . In the 
afternoon, the King held a Levee; which was attended by the Dukes of 
Orleans, Brunswick, Portland, Buckingham, and Northumberland, the 
Earl of Eldon, Viscount Bolingbroke, Loids F. L. Gower, Dacre, 
and Ebrington, Sir James Scarlett, Mr. William Clay, and Mr, 
Wigney. ’ 

ln the early part ofsthe week, the Duke of Orleans paid a visitto 
sat Windsor. The Duke means to leave town in the 
course of next week, to visit Liverpool, Manchester, and other large 
towns in the provinces. 

A grand state ball was given at St. James’s Palace last night ; which 
was attended by the Dukes of Orleans and Brunswick, and a numerous 
assemblove of English and Foreign nobility. ‘ 

The Queen has issued invitations for a full-dress juvenile ball om 
Friday the 24th. 


The Metropolis. 

Last week, placards were extensively posted in the Metropolis, ad- 
dressed to the members of Political Unions, and signed by a man 
named Russell, calling upon them to mect on Monday the 13th, to 
adopt preliminary measures necessary for calling together a “ national 
convention.” A preclamation was issued from the Home Secre- 
tury’s Office, but not signed by any one, declaring that the meet- 
ing would be l, and warning all persons from attending ,it- 
The meeting was fixed for two o'clock; the place, an open space be- 
hind Coldbathfields Prison ; and many persons, regardless of the progla- 
mation, were on the ground by twelve o'clock. ‘ihe assembly rapidly 
increased in numbers ; and by two, three or four thousand persons were 
present. In the meanwhile, large bodies of the Police were drawn to 
the neighbourhood from different parts of the Metropolis ; and stationed 
in the riding-school of the London Volunteers, and in several livery- 
stables in the vicinity. Lord Melbourne, Colonel Rowan, and. Mr. 
Mayne, the two Coumissioners of Police, with about a dozen. Magis- 
trates, were at the White Hart in Gray’s Inn Lane. ‘Two officers of 
the First Regiment of Life Guards, in plain clothes, were on the spot, 
and kept up a constant communication with their reziment, a-detagh- 
ment of which was ready to move at a moment's notice. ‘Lhe com- 
mittee for conducting the proceedings of the meeting were consulting 
together at the Union public-house, Baguigge Wells; and there was 
some discussion as to who should ascend the hustings first. At length, 
ayoung man, named James Lee, undertuck to open the meeting, by 
proposing a Chairman. A caravan had been engaged as a temperary 
hustings ; upon which Lee mounted, followed by a man, named Mee, 
and several others. Lee waved his hat several times, and was cheered 
by the multitude. The owner of the caravan, however, did not like 
the appearance of things, and drove it away. ‘lhe Committee then 
jumped off; and Lee was carried to some palings, where he was sup- 
ported, till he had proposed that Mee should take the chair. This 
having been seconded, Mee stood up, and commenced an harangue to 
the crowd. 

He was glad to see before him so many ‘noble men.” They were the neal 
wealth, the producing power of the country—it was not the coronet nor. 
flashing equipage which made the noble man. He was thankful to the Whi 
Ministry which had given importance to their meeting; but the question now 
was, whether they should go on, or adjourn till a more convenient opportunity. 
He stated that Government had sent persons to take down what he said, and 
hoped his friends would also take down what he said, in order that there should 
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- Ve uv misrepresentation, He was a working ian, with a fauily, and might 

fall a martyr to their cause; therefore, unless they would give one tenth of their 
<n to support his family, he would not cry “goon.” ( We will, we 
wi re ; 

A large body of the members of the Political Union came up while 
Mee was speaking, with colours and banners flying, and took up their 
position round. the Chairman. The banners were inscribed with such 
mottoes as the following—* Liberty or Death,” with a skull and cross- 
_ hones ona black ground and red border ; “ Holy Alliance of the Work- 

ing Classes ;” “ Equal Rights and Equal Justice.” There was also 
a tricoloured flag, the flag of Republican America, and a pole with the 
cap of Liberty. 

At this time, a body of four hundred Policemen marched up to the 
railings, with their truncheons ready for action. What follows is from 
One of the accounts published in the Times. 

** The mob gave a little way ; but Mee the Chairman, and Lee the proposer, 
never moved until they saw the danger that awaited them; and then Mee 
jumped down and effected his escape amongst the crowd. The scene that fol- 
owed was truly dreadful. ‘The Police furiously attacked the multitude with 
their staves, felling every person indiscriminately before them ; even the females 
did not escape the blows from their batons—men and boys were lying in 
every direction weltering in their blood, and calling for mercy. The inhabitants, 
from their windows and balconies, cried ‘‘ Shame, Shame! mercy, mercy!” 
but the officers still continued the attack, which they kept up for several mi- 
nutes. A large space of ground within our view was strewed with the wounded, 
besides others who were less injured, who were able to crawl to a surgeon’s. ‘A 
Policeman, belonging to C division, 95, named Robert Culley, was stabbed to 
the heart by a man who was carrying a banner, and which he attempted to take 
from liim. . He walked a few paces, and then fell dead. His brother John, who 
belonged to the same division, was also stabbed, but not mortally. Sergeant 
Brooks, of the C division, was also wounded ; and Redwood, another constable, 
was stabbed through the thick part of his Jeft arm.” 

Lee, the proposer of the Chairman, Fursey, supposed to be the man 
who killed Culley the Policeman, and stabbed the other, were arrested, 
with about twenty-five more. Ina stable to which Fursey bad been 
removed after his arrest, among the straw upon which he had been 
standing, a loaded horse-pistol, and a dagger with a sharp point, were 
found. The point of the dagger fits into the wound from which Culley 
died. About fifty persons among the crowd were hurt more or less. 
At four o'clock all was tolerably quiet again. 

‘Another account states, that the Police acted with more calmness 
and forbearance than the extract given above would lead us to stippose. 
Before attacking the crowd, they halted in the middle of the street, and 
then moved forward with their staves in their hands, clearing the way 
of the mere spectators of the scene, in the direction of the man who 
was speaking. The mob (this account says) instantly attacked them, 
ard then they began to deal about their blows with great resolution. 
In Gray’s Inn Lane, the mob rallied, and attempted to arm.themselves 
with some fresh-laid granite stones, but were prevented by the Police. 
‘Several parties of the Police, however, were assaulted by vollies of 
stones, as they were marching towards the fields from their different 
stdtions. One man was wounded on the head by a stone thrown from 
the top of a house in Margaret Street, which was covered by people 
who were execrating the Police. A little boy, it is said, was knocked 
down and trampled to death in the crowd. ‘The Police, on the whole, 
according to this account, acted with great forbearance. 

On Monday evening, the prisoners were brought up for examination 
at Bow Street, George Fursey was remanded on the capital charge 
of stebbing Henry Redwood. and John Brooks, Policemen; James 
Lee, for uttering a treasonable address to the crowd; and seventeen 
others, for throwing stones at the Police, carrying seditious placards, and 
otherwise breaking the peace. 

Fursey was again brought up for examination on Thursday. The 
two Policemen swore positively to the fact that he stabbed them 
with a dagger, which he held in his right hand, while he carried the 
American flag in his left. Fursey acknowledged that he carried the 
flag, but denied having had any instrument at all. He was finally com- 
mitted to take his trial. 


A Coroner's inquest was held on Wednesday, at the Calthorpe Arms 
in Gray’s Inn Lane, on the body of Robert Culley, the murdered 
Policeman. Some additional particulars relative to the proceedings on 
Monday were given in evidence, by Nathaniel Stallwood, of No. 13, 
Calthorpe Street, who saw every thing that passed, from three o'clock 
till late in the evening, from the balcony of his house. He said that 
Lee, who proposed Mee as Chairman, was a mere boy, and that not 
above a hundred persons held up their hands for Mee when he was pro- 
posed ; that all the avenues from the vacant piece of ground, where the 
meeting was held, were blockaded up with large bodies of Police. One 
body of Police came down Calthorpe Street, and another down Gough 
Street: both halted within twenty yards of the Chairman. The Gough 
Street division then were ordered to draw their staves from their 
pockets, and began to charge indiscriminately. No Riot Act was 
read, nor notice to disperse given. The ground was soon covered by 
people lying upon it in all directions, No resistance was mad: by the 
crowd at any time. The system of knocking every body down continued for 
an hour, without any attempt to take uny person into custody, which might 
have been done by any spirited individual with halfa dozen Policemen, as 
no person could by any possibility escape, all the avenues being closed. He 
desired the Policemen, addressing then from his balcony, to take the 
people into custody if they had done wrong. He said that they were 
acting illegally, as neither the Riot Act nor the proclamation had been 
read, nor any opportunity given to the people to escape. Mr. Thomas, 
the Superintendent, called him a scoundrel, and said that he encouraged 
mobs like the present. He demanded Thomas's name; which he gave him, 
and apologized for his rude language, saying he was much exasperated, 
as one of his men had been murdered. The people beyan to ble at 


that there was plenty of room for the people to pass on both sides of 
his division, when he was moving down Calthorpe Street ; and that 
hundreds passed him. The mob began to throw brickbats and stones 


at his men before he commenced a general attack upon them. One of 


the mob “signalized himself out,”.and made a thrust at him with a dagger, 
or something of that kind. " Sergeant Brooks and an Officer famed 
Redwood were both stabbed, in an attempt to secure a man who carried 
an American flag. Culley was stabbed in the rear of his division. -He 
had all sorts of sticks and daggers in his possession, taken from the mob. 
He had been engaged in the wars, but never saw such a set of ruffidns 
before. 

Henry Chance Redwood, another Policeman, said that hes was 
stabbed in the arm by George Fursey, one of the men in custody, when 
endeavouring to obtain possession of the American star-spangled ban- 
ner which he carried. The dagger with which this witness was 
wounded was then produced. It had four edges, and was about eight 
inches in length. 

Another Policeman swore that the mob was armed with bludgeon 
and sticks. , 

Mr. Charles Tysoe, a surgeon of Wilmington Square, saw a good 
deal of the affray. He saw the people running away and the Police 
following them with uplifted staves, breaking the heads of all those 
within their reach. He saw no disposition on the part of the_ people 
to commit acts of violence. He thought that there would have ,been 
no disturbance if the Police had not been there. He went through 
Wells Street into Gray's Inn Lane, to avoid the Police; but he showd 
not have been at all alarmed, if he had not seen them knock down every 
body who came in their way. He saw no weapons at all in the posses- 
sion of the people. 

The inquest was adjourned to the next day. 


On Thursday, Mr. James Michael Austin Courtenay, a reporter 
connected with the Courier newspaper, was examined. He said that 
he was upon the ground soon after twelve o’clock ; that there was no 
great assemblage of people then; and that those who were present 
seemed to be mere spectators—loiterers gathered about the show-people 
and ginger-beer stalls. He saw thecaravan into which the Committee 
had entered driven away: some persons said that the Police had carried 
it off, and there was a good deal of laughing about it. Few persons 
took much part in the business of the meeting, till the party of the 
Union arrived with their banners and flags. Altogether, there were be- 
tween two and three thousand persons present. The witness went 
into Mr. Stallwood’s house, with three or four other persons connected 
with the press, for the purpose of having a better view of what was 
going forward. A division of the Police soon after marched up Cal- 
thorpe Street. When they halted, the crowd opened, and made a clear 
way to the place occupied by the chairman and the bannermen. Seve- 
ral other bodies of the Police now advanced from different directions, 
The body in Calthorpe Street marched ‘forward, striking those who 
were nearest to them on the footpath, although no kind of interruptidn 
was offered to them. Every-passage was blocked up, to prevent the 
escape of the people. The leader of the Calthorpe Street division made 
a rush at the banners: he was followed by several of his men ; ascuftle 
ensued, but the banners were almost instantly secured. The Police 
then turned on both ‘sides of the crowd, and struck at men, women, 
and boys, without distinction. 

“The crowd were running in every direction ; and those who had fied down Gough 
Street came back again as if they could not there effect an escape. In that ditectioa I 
saw several men struck by the Police, as the latter gave way for them to pass. I saw 
several Policemen, as the people were running away, stoop down and strike them on the 
legs till they fell. In the very beginning—almtost at the instant that the banners were 
seized—I saw three policemen just under me, a little xound ‘the corner, strike oné man, 
who was running away, repeated blows on the head, till he*fell senseless. -Each of the 
three Policemen struck repeated blows. He lay there till I left the balcony ; I did not 
see him removed,”’ ‘ 

Many persons were lying on the ground, or supporting themselves 
against the wall, the blood streaming down their clothes. He saw a 
Policeman striking an elderly woman, respectably dressed, with much 
violence. -He and Mr. Carpenter ran to the spot, and led the woman 
away. She was so much hurt that she could hardly walk. The heat- 
ing part of the affair did not occupy twenty minutes. No bricks or 
stones were thrown by the people. ‘Iwo or three Policemen, at twelve 
o’clock, might have prevented the meeting. The conduct of the Cal- 
thorpe Street division of Police was brutal beyond description. 

Mr. James Grant, an occasional reporter for the Morning Advertiser, 
gave similar evidence as to the brutal conduct of the Police. He saw 
one of them strike an infirm and inoffensive old man, after the ground was 
cleared ; and two others striking a woman, There.would have been no 
disturbance if the Police had not appepeed ' 

Mr. William Carpenter said that he was editor of the True Sun, and 
gave evidence to the following effect. 

“ L arrived at the place appointed for the meeting at about a quarter before one, I re- 
mained upon the ground for some time ; and understanding that the Committee which 
called the meeting were at that time sitting, I went to the room where'they were as- 
sembled ; it was at the Union public-honse. I went up into the room. I suggested 
that, under the circumstances, it would be exceedingly impolitic, to say no mare, 
for them to hold the meeting which they had announced for that day. A conversation 
of some length took place ; but the purport of what I said to them was—‘ You propose 
to supersede the Government, and you can hardly suppose that a meeting for that pur- 
pose could be allowed: there are Police, and J understand military, at hand; it will 
therefore be a struggle of physical strength, and you cannot do any thing more impru- 
dent than attempt the meeting” The Committee assured me that they had no such 
intention as that of superseding the Government. In proof of this they showed me a 
resolution and a declaration of rights, which went upon the broad principle of political 
and social equality. I gave it as my opinion, that the resolution and declaration in 
question were not in themselves illegal ; but I said, that as the meeting had been pro- 
hibited, I thought they had better not assemble. I went again to the Committee-room 
at a later hour; and the Chairman told me that they did intend to hold the meeting, 
and that if the Police interfered, he (the intended Chairman) would declare the meet- 
ing dissolved, &c. ; and that they had no intention offering the slightest resistance to 
the civil authorities ; that nothing could be further from their minds than to commit 





nine o'clock in the morning. There were about three hundred persons 
eng and about three hundred Policemen came to disperse them. 
he Policemen struck without the slightest provocation. They car- 
ried their staves in their hands behind them, and if a person only turned 
round he received a blow. 
was Another witness, Mr. Venables of Lamb’s Conduit Street, said that 
the people were particularly quiet ; and he was astonished that the at- 
~ tack been made upon them. 
Thomas Baker, the Superintendent of the C division of Police, said 





or provoke a breach of the peace.” 


He confirmed Mr. Courtenay’s evidence as to the indiscriminate and 
ferocious attack made by the Police on unoffending persons. No per- 
son who attempted to escape was allowed to do so—he was immedi- 
ately knocked down by the Police. ‘The struggle for the banners did: 
not take place till after the assault had been made upon the people. 
The people were not armed with bludgeons, or any thing of the kind. 

Major De Roos was directed to accompany Colonel Rowan to the 
place of meeting, to be in readiness in case the 7 should be re- 
quired to assist the Police. - Previously to the march of the Police-to 
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the quarcer where’ the? chaira.an and bannermen were stationed, he 
heard Colonel Rowan charge them to be as temperate.ag possible. He 
ace ympatiied the Police, dressed in plain clothes, to within about sixty 
yards of the lamp-post, where the chairman was speaking. They ap- 
peared to meet with considerable obstruction. Some of the people 
ran down Gough Street, and no attempt was made to stop them. he 
Police seized the banners, and overcame all resistance in about five 
minutes., Major De Roos then continued as follows— 

* I examined the banners, and found among them two lances exactly corresponding 
with the description of those recommended in a book called ‘* Defensive Instructions 
for the Péople,’ by Colonel Maceroni.. [Witness produced the book.] The spikes spoken 
of in the bouk are certainly not attached to the banners now on the table: but a military 
man, lookiug at the book and at the weapons now in the room, wonld see at once that 
thé principle ts the same—it is a lance made to double up; but there ts at present no 
offensive weapon at palin # still as a military man I would call them lances. A man 
might carry the blade in his pocket, and affix it ina moment.- At least that which is 
new before us is the greater part of a lance; it is now deficient in the blade, but I am 
not confident that the blade was not affixed to it at the time my evidence refers to.” 

There was a disposition to riot, but no actual riot, or violence, till 
the Police appeared. He saw stones thrown: he saw stones in the air, 
and does not suppose that the Police threw them. 

The inquest was again adjourned till the next day. 

On Friday, a number of persons who had received injury from the 
aftacks of the Police were examined. One man, a stranger in Lon- 
don, who had not meddled with the proceedings, but had staid from 
curiosity in the neighbourhood to see what was going on, was severely 
beaten while endeavouring to run away. This person said that 
the meeting appeared to him to be “ a contemptible, ridiculous affair,” 
until the attack was made by the Police. The crowd seemed to be 
composed of inoffensive persons. Another witness said, that he saw 
a number of women running away, screaming, from a party of Police 
who were chasing them. He was himself knocked down by a blow on 
the head from a Policeman. He was removed, senseless, to a 
surgeon’s shop: his clothes, which he produced, were soaked with 
blood. Mary Ann Perkins, a girl of fourteen, was standing at the 
Union public-house, Bagnigge Wells, and saw a man stab a Policeman, 
with something which he took out of a walking-stick. The Policeman 
struck him over the shoulder before he stabbed him: the Policeman 
struck him with’ iis staff, and then the man drew his dagger and 
stabbed him. The man ran away. Mr. W. H. Goore, of Broad- 
way, Worcestershire, a solicitor, saw several persons going to the 
meeting with flags. .In answer. to’a question he put to some of 
them, they replied that as the proclamation was not signed, they 
did ‘not think:it was°legal. “When the Police canie up Cal- 
thorpe Stréet they filled ‘the whole street, so that’ no one could pass. 
He was not mixed up with the crowd, being, forty yards from them, 
when, without the least provocation, he was knocked down by the Po- 
lice.’ He remonstrated with one of them; who said to him, ‘* Damn 
you, I'll knock you to the Devil:if you say. another word.” Perhaps 
forty or fifty Policemen walked over him while on the ground; and he 
was tiuch braised. | Another gentleman of respectability was standing 
against the palisades near him, with his arm broken by a blow from a 
Policeman’s’ bludgeon. The ‘meeting: was composed priticipally of a 
handful -of -boys. . Gharles Wheeler, who had “been.employed by. Mr. 
Matti of Galway, to prevent bull-baiting, was struck by the Police, 
and was heard 'to say that he had: got the number of the man who had 
strock him: three Policemen, who were within hearing, immediately 
rushed upon him, knoeked him-déwn, and. beat him dreadfully. He 
was carried to a surgeon, to’ have his wounds dressed. A Policeman 
said to another witness, who. was bleeding from his wounds, “I say, 
old fellow, we didn’t come out for nothing.” Much more evidence of 
the same description was produced; and the inquest was adjourned to 
Monday. : : : 

It was stated in the Jury-room,’after thé adjournment, that ninety-six 
more witnesses remainéd to be, examined; and that the Jury intend to 
summon Lord Melbourne; Colonel Rowan; and Mr. Mayne, to give 
information on the subject. HE @ O3 berate 

The Juty+have throughout the inquiry shown a determination to sift 
thé whole proceedings thoroughly, with-an evident leaning against the 
Police. The Coroner wishes them to confine their examination of the 
witnesses more closely to the circumstances attending the death of the 
Policeman ; but the Jury are not satisfied with this limited range of in- 
quiry. It would be better, perhaps, if they would act more like dispas- 
sionate judges, and less like partisans im the business. 





_A meeting of the inhabitants of Southwark was held at, the Town- 
hall. on Monday, for the purpose of considerin; d 
William Brougham in voting against Sir John Key's motion ; and of 
petitioning Parliament for the repeal of the House and Window tax. 
The High Bailiff was in the chair; and read a letter from Mr. 
Brougham, stating his reasons for not attending the meeting. 

As regarded the repeal of the House and Window tax, and the substitution of 
an equitable Property-tax (Mr. Brougham said), he would give a petition pray- 
pty those" measures his cordial support. .( Hisses.) If that alone had been 
the object of the meeting, he would have attended it; but as it was for the pur- 
pose also of discussing his conduct in voting against Sir John Key’s motion, 
with a view to call-upon him to resign in consequence of that vote, he must de- 
clitie attending, unless he were prepared to become a mere delegate instead of a 
representative, and to ‘surrender his independence and ‘usefulness as a public 
man at once and for ever. _ ( Hisses and groans. ) 

Mr. B. Wood advocated with much earnestness the repeal of the 
‘taxes in question. He combated the arguments against their repeal and 
tlie substitution of a Property-tax which were put forth in the last 
Edinburgh Review. It had been said that the landlord would pocket 
the amount supposed to be given to the tenant by the remission of the 
House and Window tax; but what had the Government to do between 
landlord and tenant? When the East India Directors assured Mr. 
Grant that if the China trade were thrown open, the duty on tea would 
not be so ‘easily collected, Mr. Grant pithily replied, that they had bet- 
ter mind their own business, and Government would find a way ‘of col- 
letting'the'daty. } 
‘about landlord and tenant. He illustrated the atrocious inequality of 
the House-tax oy oes If the million of money expended by Lord 


Westminster in building Eton Hall had been expended in building five 
hundred houses at 2, each, they would have been taxed to the 
amount of 9,006I. 18s. 4d., imstead of 42/. 10s., which was what the 


the, conduct of. Mr. | 


So he'said tb the yentlemen who used the argument ‘ 








Marquis paid for Eton Hall, He concluded by.moving the first reso-- 
lution,—to the effect that. the trading classes, whe prineipally paid the 
House aud Window tax, were unable to pay it any.Jonger; and that it 
ought to be repealed, as oppressive and unjust. 

Mr. Paull, in. seconding. the resolution, said that the payment. of 
these taxes was no longer a question with him, (oud cheers.), If the 
collector called upon him, Ha would be. his.answer? * Why, there 
they are—there are my chairs and tables—take them.” (Loud cheers.) 
Was he to understand, from those cheers, that they would follow his 
example? (‘ Yes, yes!” from all quarters.) 

Several other resolutions were then put, and carried. Mr. Sheriff 
Humphery was extremely well received by the meeting. Thanks were 
voted to him, and a resolution was passed unanimously, calling upon 
Mr. Brougham to resign his seat. 

A Deputation from the united parishes of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
and St, George the Martyr, consisting of Mr. W. Tooke, the member 
for Truro, and other gentlemen, waited on Lord Althorp, at the Trea- 
sury, on Tuesday, with the resolutions of a public meeting of these 
parishes, remonstrating against the House and Window taxes. After 
a long discussion, the Deputation retired, expressing a hope of receiving 
some further intimation on the subject. : 

A_Vestry was held on Wednesday evening in the parish church of 
St. James’s, Clerkeriwell, at which resolutions~were passed that the 
repeal of the House and Window tax should be effected by.all consti- 
tutional means. One person proposed a resolution that cvery house- 
keeper should put a paper in his window, declaring that he would not 
pay these taxes any more. The Chairman refused to put any such re- 
solution. After the meeting, some wag hoaxed the more simple of 
the parishioners with a report that Lord Aiers had been present incog. 
and heard the discussion. 

Dr. Lushington has addressed a letter to Mr. John Solomons, one 
of his constituents, in explanation of his yote on Sir Jebu Key's mo- 
tion,—so exceedingly inconsistent with his conduct only a‘few. duys, be- 
fore, at the Crown and Anchor meeting, where Burdett was ‘hooted 
from the chair.. He says that the consequence of, Sir John’s motion’, 
being carried, would have been the resignation of at least a: largepart.of 
the Ministry, the repeal of the Malt-tax, and the imposition of a, Pro- 
perty and Income tax ; all of which he decidedly disapproved’ of ;-he 
therefore thought it better to. vote with Lord Althorp. . The Herald 
forcibly exposes the hollowness of the Doctor's excuses ; and observes 
that his first reason—the desire of keeping Ministers in. their plaees, 
right or wrong—being quite sufficient, the others might have been 
spared. 

A dinner was given on Wednesday, at the Eyre Arms, St. John’s 
Wood, to Mr. O’Connell, by.the working classes of the metropolis. A 
piece of silver plate was presented to him on the occasion, It cost 
200/. ; and consists of an elegant candelabrum and ‘flower- basket, sup- 
so a by threé female figures, representing England, Ireland, and Scot- 
and, adorned by the emblems of their respective .conntries, The base 
on-one side is:deeorated with Mr. O'Connell's arms; on another, is an 
inscription in verse; “highly flattering to the“ Glary of Erin ;” and on 
the third, a prose incription in ‘the following words. 

‘ Presented to Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P.,; by, the Working Classes resident.in 
London, natives of Great Britain’and Ireland, and of the European and American Cen- 
tinents, as a testimony of their esteem_and admiratiog Yor his ‘splendid and successful 
exertions in the cause of Civil and Religious Livett}i—Lonion, 15th May 18337? 

The galery was filled with ladies. “Upwards df ‘three hwndvéd per- 
sons sat down ‘to dinner. Mr. O'Connell: spoke: repeatedly tn the 
course of the evening ; and the whole affait seems to have passed off ex- 
tremely well. Tene 





Lord Teynham, and a.man named Doulan, a tailor by trade, were 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench om Saturday haét, on an indictment ° 
for a conspiracy to defraud the prosecutor,-Didimus Langford, of 1,4002 
under the promise of obtaining for hini a sittiation under Government. 
It appeared that, in October 1828, the prosecutor, whd had attlie time 
no employment, was anxious to procure some; and was introduced by 
a Mr.’ Erle to a Mr. White, who -introduced- him to.Doulan. " Doulan 
told -him, that he could put ‘him, in the of -getting a place under 
Government; and introduced bim to Lord Teynham, who,he said, had 
influence at the Treasury. The money to be paid for. the situation— 
which was to be worth 2002. per annum» the first year, and ‘afterwards to 
be improved—was 1,4001. Halves of bank-nodtes.to.this amount were 
deposited by Langford with Doulan; who afterwards, under. pretence 
that Lord Teynham was, very short‘of cash; and by means of positiye 
assurances that all was going on well, induced. him to give him the other 
halves. Letters from Lord Teynhbam were repeatedly shown to him by 
Doulan, stating that his “noble friend at’the Treastry ’” liad promised to 
fill up the situation in a few days. He also saw Lord ‘Teynham him- 
self; who assuréd him, that in a fortnight the situation would be ready 
for him, and that he would take him to Downing: Street in his carriage, 
and put him into a situation good enough for his.own son; but he must 
be prepared to swear that he had given no-money for. it. © The prosecu- 
tor objected to perjure himself; and it was proposed that Lord Teyn- 
ham should give him a bond for the amount, afterwards to be returned, 
so that he might swear with a clear conscience that he had paid nothing 
for the place. He agreed to this, and received a bond for 1,400/. from 
Lord Teynham. The condition of the bond was, that so long as (the 
interest was regularly paid, the principal’ should not, be called for. 
Langford never got his situation, and had great difficulty im procurin, 
his interest ; and at last, having found out that he had been ee 
he prosecuted the guilty parties. The Duke of Wellington deposed 
that Lord Teynham had repeatedly applied to him to give his son and 
nephew places, but he had never attended to the applications. No. evi- 
dence was called on the other side. It was urgéd by counsel, that the 
prosecutor had lent the money to Lord Teynham on his bond, but that 
it was no part of thé batgain that a place was to be procured for him : 
as a friend merely, Lord Teynham was to try to get him a situation. 
The Jury found both’ the defeddants guilty." 

Since the trial, Lord Teynham has published a letter intimating that 
he shall move for a new trial ; which if granted, he says, will enable 
him to show that ee has been no intention on his part to defraud or _ 
conspire against Mr, Langford, “which the misrepresentations.and ex- 
traordinary stagements” made by the latter may lead to suppose. 
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A man named Israel Benjamin was tried on Thursday at the Old 
Bailey, for stealing a watch from Samuel Rackwitz. He received a 
good character from several persons; and the Foreman of the Jury 

ive in a verdict of “ Not Guilty ;” but as the prisoner was leaving the 
c one of the Jury said that he did not agree in the verdict; and the 
Jury were accordinglySent back to reconsider it. The dissentient still 
adhered to his declaration of belief in the guilt of the prisoner. The 
Jury were locked up for the night. They had only a decanter of 
water allowed them for refreshment; and were not discharged till half- 
past three on Friday, when one of their number was taken ill. 

George Davis was tried at the Old Bailey Sessions yesterday, for the 
wilful murder of Thomas Cooper. The prisoner pleaded “ Not Guilty ;” 
and after hearing a number of witnesses, several of whom spoke to his 
wildness of manner and apparent insanity, the Jury returned a verdict 
of “ Guilty,” and he was ordered to be executed on Monday. 

A man named Sharpe was brought to the Queen Square Office, on 
Wednesday, by Clifton, a Police constable; who stated that the pri- 
soner had called upon him that morning, and confessed that he was 
concerned in the murder of Catherine Elms of Chelsea, the particulars 
of whica were given in last week’s Spectator. The prisoner then told 
Mr. White, the Magistrate, that he, with sgme others, whose names for 
the present he refused to give, had got into the house in the evening 
about three hours before the murder was committed, for the purpose of 
robbing it. They went into the room of the old woman, whom they 
found sitting at work, and demanded her keys; which she refused to 
give up. One of the men then struck her on the head with a crow- 
bar. She fell down senseless, and her throat was then cut witha 
carving-knife which they found in the room. They then ransacked the 
house ; but were disturbed by a noise at the door (made by a drunken 
man falling against it, as they afterwards discovered), and made off. 
Sharpe had since then had a quarrel with one of his accomplices about 
another robbery ; and being in a very miserable state of mind, he deter- 
mined to deliver himself up, though he knew he should be hanged for 
the murder. He persisted in refusing to disclose, at present, the 
names of his accomplices; and when Mr. White read to him the pro- 
clamation offering a reward of 1007. to any person whose evidence 
should convict the murderer, except the actual perpetrator of the crime, 
he only shook his head. He burst into tears several times during the 
examination. Sharpe is known as a man of very bad character, and an 
utterer of base coin. He was remanded for further examination; and 
shortly afterwards, his wife appeared at the office, in ignorance of what 
had taken place, to complain of bis ill treatment of her. She was dis- 
missed by Mr. White, with a promise of protection. Sharpe is an ill- 
looking fellow, about thirty-two years of age and five feet eight inches 
in height. 

Two boys were brought up before Mr. Chambers, at the Union 
Hall Office, on Monday, charged with gambling on a Sunday. The 
Policeman said, that he found 2s. upon one of the hoys. Mr. Cham- 
bers asked the boy where he got the money? he replied, that he earned 
it by picking tea-leaves. Upon further inquiry, it appeared that this 
boy and many other persons were employed by a cowkeeper of Camber- 
well to pick sloe and black-thorn leaves. ‘The hedgerows in one part 
of Camberwell were nearly stripped of their leaves. The Policeman 
had traced the cowkeeper to an extensive tea-dealer’s shop in the City, 
where he disposed of them, and then gave information to the Excise. 

John Black, a person in the employ of Mr. Nicholson of Fenchurch 
Street, tea-dealer, was charged before the Lord Mayor on Thursday 
with embezzling the money he received from his employer's customers 
in discharge of their accounts. He denied the truth of the charge; 
and asserted that he had paid over the money he had collected in various 

arts of the country, to bankers, to Mr. Nicholson’s credit. Mr. 
Niebolson said that he had done no such thing. There were consider- 
able difficulties in the way of convicting the prisoner; who was at 
length discharged, after giving Mr. Nicholson a written promise that 
he would not in future defraud him,—a species of security which 
neither the Lord Mayor nor Mr. Nicholson seemed to think very satis- 
factory. 

Upwards of a hundred persons applied on Thursday to the Lord 
Mayor, to assist them in compelling Don Pedro’s agents in the City 
to give them certain atrears of pay. Mr. King, the agent, ‘said that 
these men had basely deserted the cause, and under any other circum- 
stances would have been hanzed at the yard-arm. Captain Floyd, who 
commanded the ship in which these men were engaged, was now in 
town, and would state whether any of them had any money due to 
them. The Lord Mayor said thut he should expect to see the Cap- 
tain; and the crowd went away. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Vans Agnew was elected, on Tuesday, 
a Director of the East India Company, in the room of the late Colonel 
Baillie. 

The Charing Cross Hospital, situate at the corner of King William 
Street, West Strand, was thrown open for the inspection of the public 
on Monday; when a fancy fair was held there, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to the benefit of the institution. The stalls were 
filled with a variety of tasteful ornaments, principally contributed by 
the ladies who superintended the disposal of them. Among other con- 
tributions, was one by the Princess Victoria, of a drawing of a cottage- 
girl, lithographed by Lane. Many parties of the nobility visited the 
fair, and the sum raised is said to be considerable. 

Mr. W. Morgan. the nepbew of Dr. Price, and Actuary to the 
Equitable Assurance Society for fifty-six years, was privately bwied 
on Saturday last. Mr. Morgan’s mathematical and scientific attain- 
ments were : f the highest order. 

A fire broke out on Monday evening in the drawing-room occupied 
by the Duke of Orleans at Grillon’s Hotel, but was soon extinguished. 
The table, with some maps and papers which were lying upon it, were 
consumed, but no further damage was done. 

A cadet at Woolwich, the son of Colonel Bull, was seriously 
‘wounded on Monday last, in the following manner. During the trial 
of some pieces on Woolwich Common, a shell was carried more than 
100 yards beyond the flag staff, which was the mark, and which 
was 600 yards from the place of firing. The shell met with some ob- 
ticle in its course, and branching off in an oblique direction, struck 





Mr. Bull on the hip. Surgieal- assistance was- immediately-proeured, 
but the wound is considered a dangerous one; it will at least disuble 
the patient for life. 

On Tuesday afternoon, three gentlemen, residents in the Temple, 
who were going down the River in a wherry which they had. hired at 
Lyon's, Lambeth, rowed athwart the stern of a barge near Blackfriars 
Bridge. The tide was drawing the boat under the barge; when Mr. 
Broderip, one of the Thames Police Magistrates, being on bis way to 
Whitehall in a galley, observed their dangerous situation, and with the 
assistance of three River Constables rescued them fromit. A minute 
after the last gentleman had been taken out, the boat went down. 

Mrs. Longmore, an aged woman who lived with her husband in 
Queen Square, Edgware Road, set fire to her clothes on Tuesday 
week, about four o’clock in the morning, in an attempt to obtain a 
light from a tinder-box. Some of the lighted tinder fell upon her gown, 
and set itina blaze. Her husband, who was in bed, endeavoured in 
vain to extinguish the flames, and was himself sbockingly burnt in the 
attempt. ‘They were both removed to the Maryleboue Infirmary, 
where Mrs. Longmore died last Saturday. ‘The old man, though still 
alive, is not likely to recover. 


The Country. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood has left town to attend the great meeting of 
the Birmingham Political Union, which is fixed for Monday next. 
There are said to be twenty other Political Unions in the North wait- 
ing the result of this meeting. Mr. Attwood his addie-sed a letter to 
his “dear friends and fellow countrymen,” the: Unionists, the pith 
of which we extract. 

“The Ministers whom we carried back to power upon the shoulders of the People 
have betrayed our coulidence. We have given them a fair trial, and they have griev- 
ously failed. They have done nothing which they ought to have dene, aud almost 
every thing which they ought not to have done. They give us slavery for Ireland, and 
poverty for Englaad; they give ns internal misery and foreign shame. * * * * 
There is no hope for our country so long as these men continue in power; the People 
cannot flourish under the blighting, blasting influence of their dominion. The People 
nvust assemble in peaceful, legal, aud majestic masses. ‘They must lay their com- 
plaints and their grievances at the foot of the throve, Our geo King will again listen 
to their prayers. The unjust Ministers will be dismissed; and the prospericy of the 
People will be yet restored. Come, then, my triends, once mae iu your countless 
masses. Come with the hearts of lions, but with the gentleuess of lambs; meet me 
again at Newhall Hill, on Monday the 20th of May, and give proof ouce more that you 
know your rights; and that, knowing them, you are determined to defend them. There 
must be no violence, no outrage, no insolence of any kind, Peace, law, order, loyalty, 
and union, these are our mottoes, ‘These are the weapons by the use of which we have 
gathered up our giant strength.” 

Captain Henry J. Winnington, the Whig candidate, has been re- 
turned for West Worcestershire, by a majority of 112 over Mr. 
Pakenham. 

A duel was fought, on Friday week, between Sir John W. Jeffcott, 
Chief Justice and Judge of the Admiralty Court of Sierra Leone, and 
Dr. Hennis, a young Irish physician, resident at Exeter. Sir John 
was paying his addresses to a daughter of Colonel Macdonald, a grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Flora Macdonald: every thing was arranged 
for their marriage, and the bride cake was bougkt, when Dr. Hennis 
showed the Colonel a letter containing reflections against Sir John 
Jeffeott’s character. Sir John was consequently dismissed. Having 
discovered the interference of Dr. Hennis, he called upon bim to sub- 
stantiate or retract the charges, neither of which the Doctor would do. 
A meeting then was arranged. Dr. Hennis was accompanied by Cap- 
tain Halsted, and the Judge by Mr. C. Milford, a banker. Dr. Hen- 
nis received his antagonist’s ball just above the hip, and fell without 
firing his own pistol. The Judge made off for Plymouth, and has since 
sailed for Sierra Leone. ‘The seconds also decamped in haste. Dr. 
Hennis is in a state of the greatest danger. He also was on the eve 
of marriage. 

Forty-seven persons were killed, and many others seriously hurt, on 
Thursday week, by an explosion in one of Lord Ravensworth’s coal- 
mines, hear Wreckington, in the county of Durham. The mine was 
considered to be unusually safe, and was worked with candles till the 
morning of the explosion; when'some symptoms of bad air being ob- 
served, the under reviewer ordered the safety-lamp to be used. No 
evidence of the particulars of the accident was procured. ‘There were 
only twelve adults among the killed; the remainder were boys. The 
pit in which the explosion took place is 126 fathoms deep. 





IRELAND. 

Sergeant Shaw and nine of the Police have been reprimanded by the 
Magistrates of Kilkenny, for collecting tithes due to Dr. Butler of 
Burncburch, by means of the Coercive Act. 

Mr. Walsh, who was tried in the Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, on 
Tuesday, for seditious words spoken at the Trades’ Union, was found 
guilty. He was discharged on bail, to appear and receive judgment 
when called upon. 


A review in the last Number of Tait's Edinburgh Magazine, on the 
Spy system, has awakened the wrath of Mr. Kirkman Finlay of Glas- 
gow, whose connexion with that notorious personage, Richmond the 
Spy, is therein made the subject of severe comment. Mr. Finlay bas 
addressed a letter in consequence to Mr. Tait, which we find in the 
Edinburgh Observer of Tuesday last, and which contains a contemp- 
tuous allegation of the falsehood of the charges brought against him in 
the article in question, The same paper contains Mr. Tuit’s reply: 
as the well-known Mr. John Randolph once said of the speech of a 
Kentuckian member of Congress, it ‘cuts like a kitchen-knife, 
whetted on a brickbat—rough and deep.” We suspect that Mr. Finlay 
would have acted with more discretion, if he had Jet Mr. Tait and his 
Magazine alone, and not drawn additional attention to those venerable 
stories about his connexion with Richmond and the Spy system which 
most of us were familiar with some sixteen‘or seventeen years ago, “in 
our hot youth when George the Third was King,” but which we should 
not bave thought of ripping up again in the blessed times of William 
the Fourth and Reform. 





HMisceNaneaus. 
Rear- Admiral Gage has left town for Deal, to assume the command 
of the combined squadron in the Downs, in the room of Vice- Admiral 
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Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who proceeds forthwith to assume the command 
in the Mediterranean. ; 

ve Mr Brocklehurst, the Member for Macclesfield, voted in the mino- 
rity for Sir John Key’s motion for the repeal of the House and 
Window tex. 

We never experienced in England, and in the month of May, such 
hot weather as the present. On Wednesday afternoon, Fabrenheit’s 
thermometer stood at 93 in the sun and 76 in the shade; and on Thurs- 
day morning at seven o'clock, it was 73 in the shade. The suddenness 
with which this high summer heat has succeeded the harshness of 
wintry weather makes its sensible effect the greater. 

It is said that British cotton lace to the amount of 1,500,000. was 
smuggled into France in 1832. 





DEATH OF EDMUND KEAN. 

Whew an actor quits the stage, he in a manner leaves the world. 
Kran has left the stage and the world at once. The great tragedian 
died at Richmond on Wednesday, after lingering for several weeks in 
a state almost of insensibility, with short lucid intervals, when his 
strength rallied fora time. During his last illness, he was reconciled 
to his wife, and was soothed by the attentions of his son, which cheered 
him in his dying hour. He had been in almost a hopeless state since 
the night when he broke down in the part of Othello at Covent Gar- 
den, having performed with his son then for the first time. 
proved too much for him. He may almost-be said to have “ died with 
harness on his back.” His first steps in childhood were on the boards ; 
and he tottered from the stage, an old man and worn-out, at five- 
and-forty. His life was one of continued excitement, mental and 
bodily. "The strength of his will and his animal spirits led him into 
excesses, which underirined his constitution. His early training was 
not such as to fit him to tread with steadiness the giddy height to which 
his genius raised bim. He was intoxicated with his sudden success, 
and madly plunged intu the vortex of dissipation. The nightly ap- 
plauses of crowded audiences are any thing but sedatives to the brain 
of bim who is their object. But even the errors of his personal cha- 
racter were not unredeemed by amiable qualities; and his early death 
silences the voice of censure. 

It were superfluous now to speak of Kran’s wonderful powers as 
an actor. Those who have only seen him during the last few years of 
his career, can have but a faint idea of what he was in his prime. He 
was latterly but the shadow of his former self. He exhibited only 
the wreck of bis genius. Yet he was greater in ruin than other 
actors in their full strength. His sun had long since left the zenith 
of his glories; and now that it has set never to rise again, we feel less 
the loss to us than the gain to bis name. It would have been better 
for his reputation if he had quitted the boards on the first hint of his 
failing energies. He should have disappeared like a star, not have 
gone out like a rushlight. But he has left behind him a fame that will 
last as long as the stage exists. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 14th inst., at Harrington House, Whitehall, the Countess of Harrineton 
af adauzhter. 

On the 8th inst., in Arlington Street, the Hon. Lady Leearp, of a son and heir. 

On the 9th iust., at Breadsale Rectory, Derbyshire, the Lady of the Rev, Henry R. 
Crewe. of a son. 7 

On the 7th inst., at Caldwell, in the county of Ayr, the Lady of Wirt1am Mure, 
Esq . of twins, a son and a daughter, 

On the 12th inust., in Upper Brook Street, the Lady of Joun Basset, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Bath. the Hon. Ricxarp Howe Browne, son to the late, and brother to the pre- 
sent, Lord Kilmaine, to E1.izaners, daughter of the Hon. Colonel Browne. 

On the 12th of September. 1-32, at Delhi, Lieutenant Grorcz Joun Fraser, lst 
Bengal Light Cavalry, to W1.HELMINa, youngest daughter of John Moor, Esq., of 
Liverpool. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, Cuaries Ropert Dasnwoop, Esq., a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and eldest son of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Dashwood, 
to Junta, the eldest danghter of J. E. Hovenden, Esq.. of Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square. and of Lincolu’s Inn, Barrister at-Law, 

On the 9th inst.. at Wirksworth, Georeet GrEAvEs, Esq., eldest son of George B. 
Greaves. of Elmsall Lodge, Yoikshire, to Exn1zaBetn, only daughter of the late John 
Toplis. Esq. of Wirksworth. , 

Onthe 13th inst, at St Pancras Church, Joan Exxiort, Esq., M.B., of Tavistock 
Place, to Janz Worce, daughter of the late John de !a Chambre Smith, Esq., of Water_ 
ford. 

At St. George's, Hanover Square, Frepericx, son of the late Right Hon, Hugh 
Ellict, to Jang, third daughter of the late 12 Perry, Esq. 





On the 8:h inst., in her 80th year, Lady Hates, relict of Sir Philip Hales, Bart., of 
Brymore, in the county of Bridgewater. ‘ : 
Outhe 9th inst, in her £3 year, Lady Farnasy, widow of the late Sir John Far- 
naby, Bart. of Wickham Couit,-in the county of Kent, and daughter of the late Sa- 
mouel Leunad, Esq., of the same place. 
On the &th inst., at Bath, iu her 73d year, the Viscountess Laxe. 
On the 14th inst., at St. Leonard’s, Hastings, Sir Jonn Evetyn, Bart. 
On the (3th inst, in Chancery Lane, of an inflammation of the brain, Reerna.p, 
second son of J. Curwood, Esq Barrister-at-Law,. 
On the lth inst., in New burlington Street, the Right Hon. Lady Harriet Lup- 
new, third daughter of tle late Peter Earl Ludlow. 
On the 14th inst., at his house at Tottenham, in his 8lst year, E, B. Corny, Esq., 
of Old Broad S:reet. 
On the 14 h iust.. at Bushey, Herts, Dr. Tromas Monro, in his 74th year. 
On the 6.h inst., at South Warnborough, Hants, Mr. Jonn Dicker, in his 95th 
year; and ov the Thuisday following, at the same place, Mr. Tuomas Dicxer, in his 
Ad year. 
At Shoreditch. near Tauuton, Captain Ropert Poors, in his 72d year. He crossed 
the Equator to and from the Pacitic Ocean twenty-two times; passed Cape Horn seven- 
teen times; and sailed once round the globe, 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Deal, May 16th, H.C. Ships Lord Lowther, Fowler; and William 
Fairlie. Blair, from China; Lord Hungerford, Farquharson; and Duke of North- 
ambeiand, Pope, from Bengal; Meunt S Elphinstone, Elliott, from Macras; and Sir 
Edward Paget, Policck. from Bowbay. Off Portsmouth, 15th, Ocean Quien, Jameson, 
from Mauritius. Off Brighton, 15th, Arethusa, Bolton, from Van Dit men’s Land. 
At Liverpool, May 12th. Bland, Callen; Albion, M’Cleod ; and 15th, Mary, Dobson, 
from Bengal. At St. Helena, March 22d, Accession, Williams, from Mi uritius ; 24th 
Hero of Malaun. Richmond. from Bombay; 25th, Belhaven, Crawford, from Mauritius; 
$6:h, Coromandel. Boys, from Bengal; 8lst, Arundel, Hendérson, from New South 
Wales; April 2d, Lady Pafiles, Rourchier, from Bombay; Layton, Sanders, from 
Beagal ; and Royal Sovereign. Thompson, from Mauritius. At the Cape. March 16th, 
Dawson, Stubbs from Liv. rpool ; 20th, Mary Ann, Hornblow, from Madras; Royal 
George, Embleton; and Leda, Rebb, from Mauritius; and 2lst, Seppir Bs Freeman, 
from Ceylon, At Bengal, Jan. 8th, Sophia, Thornhill; 14th, James Patiison, Bolton, 
from ‘Lowion; and Fame, » from Liverpool; 23d, Ann and Amelia, ——; and 
Senobia, Owen, from London, i i f 








The effort | 





Sailed—From Gravesend, May 15th, H. C.S, Waterloo, Blakely, for Chi > 
Asia, Biddle, for Calcutta; oth ay Milbank, for New South Wales ; pra yam 
Palmer, forthe Cape, From Liverpool, 12th, Blakley, Jackson, for Caleutta, From 
Bristol, 9th, Pearl, Sanders, for Mauritius. 

Saturpay Morntna. 

Arrived—Off the Wight, Lady Rafiles, Bourchier, from Bombay. At Cowes, Man- 
darin, Allen, from Batavia, Off Scilly, Theodosia, Todd, from Mauritius, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 17th, Royal William, Ireland, for Madras, 





POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay. 


Some of the West India merchants having despatched a fast-sailing 
vessel to Jamaica, in anticipation of the Government accounts, orders 
have been given for the conveyance of those accounts with the greatest 
possible speed: but it is believed the private despatches will arrive 











| before those of the Government. 





Mr. Bonuam Carrer is generally spoken of as the intended Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He is said to be sure of his reelection; which is 
his chief qualification for the office. Five persons haye declined it, from 
a conviction that they should not be reelected, 


It is pretended that a split is likely to take place between Earl Grey 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. ELticr, on account of the reforms which 
the latter proposes to effect in the expenditure of the Army. This is 
not very likely, if it be true, as we believe, that Mr. ELtice accepted the 
office of Secretary of War, only upon an express understanding with 
the King that he should not be thwarted in his views of Military 
Economy. 


An application was made at the office of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to- day, for the purpose of ascertaining whether his Lordship 
had again changed his mind about the reduction of the Stamp and Ad- 
vertisement-duty, already ordered by the House of Commons; no bill 
for that purpose having yet been brought in. The answer was, that 
the delay in bringing in the bill was merely one of form, and that his 
Lordship intends as speedily as possible to follow up the resolution 
of the House of Commons. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanae, Faipay I venine. 

During the early part of the week, most descriptions of Stock continued at 
the prices of last week; but intelligence having heen received yesterday from 
Amsterdam, of an improvement in the price of Dutch Stock in that City, a re« 
port of the speedy settlement of the Belgian question has been revived ; and Con- 
sols for Account, which were at 873, have been to-day 88, and close at 873 88. 
Bank Stock has been all the week at 195 and 196; but is to-day at 194}. Ex- 
chequer Bills have improved, and are at 50s. 52s. prem. India Stock is steady. 
Money continues very abundant; and if the political circumstances of the 
country should become less unsettled, a great improvement may be expected in 
most descriptions of security. The proposed plan of Slave emancipation has 
been the subject of much discussion; but it is generally believed that it will be 
so modified (at least in the pecuniary part of it) as to render unnecessary, or 
pompene for a long time, the loan of fifteen millions. 

The Foreign Stocks generally have been rather in demand; and in the last 
two days the prices of some of them have risen materially. Dutch Stock, which 
was at 45§ 3, has to-day been as high as 46, and closes at 463 § Brazilian 
Bonds have been at 643, but have since improved; and are now 65} 3. Rus- 
sian and Danish Bonds are in demand, at a slight advance on last week’s prices. 
Portuguese Bonds and Regency Scrip have been rather in demand during the 
week ; but the price of the former has never exceeded 544. The latter has been 
as high as 3} dis. We are still without any intelligence from Oporto; but if 
the same zeal and energy is manifested there in employing, as has been evinced 
here in collecting and forwarding succours, the next intelligence must be of a 
7 favourable nature. Spanish Stock, which was as low as 188, has been as 
high as 19§, and is now 194 4. Intelligence has been received from Venezuela, 
of the intention of that portion of the Republic of Columbia to make arrange- 
ments similar to those entered into by the Mexican Government for the liquida- 
tion of its quota of the Colombian Debt; but this news, though gratifying to 
the Bondholders, has not produced much effect on the price of the Stock, which 
has only slightly advanced on its previous quotation. 

Saturpay, ONE o’cLock. 

It is very generally believed in the City, that another of those terminations 
of the Dutch and Belgian dispute which have been so frequently predicted, but 
never realized, is about to take place ; and it is very confidently reported, that 
in the course of the next week the embargo will be removed. ~ These reports, 
in conjunction with that of the establishment of peace between the Sultan and 
his rebel Viceroy (which is also current), have caused an improvement in the 
Money Market ; and Consols for Account are at 884. Bank Stock has been 
at 1944 and 1954. India Stock is higher, viz. 229} 280}. Exchequer Bills 
are 50, 51, 52. 

In the Foreign Market, Dutch Stock and Brazilian Bonds are in demand, at 
higher prices than yesterday ; but the transactions of the morning have been on 
a very limited scale. Brazilian Bonds are also nominally higher. Intelligence 
has been received from Falmouth, of the arrival of a as of war at that port 
from Vera Cruz, with 800,000 dollars; of which 62,000 have been SP aiiftell by 
the Mexican Government on account of the dividends: the Stock of the Re- 
public is consequently at a nominally higher quotation, though we are not aware 
that any bargains have been effected in it. Colombian Bonds ire ilso higher. 
‘rhe intelligence from Oporto has not produced any effect on Portuguese Bonds 
or Regency Scrip; which are at yesterday’s quotations, as is also Spanish Stock. 


3 per Cent. Consuls ..88 4 Belgian 5 p, Cts. £6% 3) Mexican6p.Cents. 343 
Ditto for Account...838 Brazilian 5 p. Cts, 654 6 | Portuguese 5p. Cts, 54 5 


New 3} p. Cent. Ann.953 ¢ 

Bank Stock .« 1944 54 
India Stock ...e.6. - 2294304) 
Exchequer Bills,.,.. 50 51} 


Danish 3 per Cents. 73 + 
Dutch 24 per Cents. 46% 3 
Freuch 3 per Cents. 
Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts. 


Do. KegencySe. 5p.Ct.3¢ 

Prussian(1818)5 p.Ct.— — 
Russ, (1822) 5p.Ct. 102} 3+ 
Spanish(1821) 5 p.Ct. 193 % 





SWAN RIVER. 

A file of papers has been received from the new settlement on the 
Swan River, to the 19th of January last, and letters to the 3d of 
February. The accounts thus received of the state of the colony are 
most favourable. One of the letters we have seen remarks, that “in 
a short time, perhaps next season, sufficient corn will be grown in the 
country to render the colonists independent of foreign supplies ;” and 
the prices of all sorts of food are much lower than heretofore. This 
looks well, and goes to prove that the soil has been condemned upon 
insufficient eyidence. Labour is much in demand ; carpenters getting 
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with ease, when they chose to work, ten shillings a day, and labourers 
twelve shillings a week besides board arid lodging. 

‘The Government regulations for selling land appear to have had the 
desirable effect of keeping the colonists together; and now that they 
are beginning to be understood throughout the Australian colonies, 
they are meeting witk, that approval which we predicted they would 
receive, when the plan was first developed in our paper. The value 
‘of land he@greatly increased ; but unfortunately no details are given in 
proof of this general statement. 

very interesting pamphlet, giving an account of his journey to 

Swan River, hos been published in India by Colonel Hanson, the 
- Quartermaster. General at Madras; from which, as the most authentic 
‘intelligence, we shall give a féw extracts. He thus describes the town 
and neighbourhood of Fremantle— 

“The first impression of a stranger is certainly unfavourable : he sees nothing 
but an apparently poor soil, upon which the town of Fremuntle is building ; and 
until he is shown the actual produce of ‘mother earth,’ it will be difficult for 
him to inwgine that it is capable of giving any sort of vegetation. When he 
sees, however, that this apparent sand produces the finest vegetables in the 
world, he cannot permit himself to remain any longer in doubt. There was an 

the comforts were fair and the charges moderate, Several good stone and brick 
houses were in progress, the property of respectable setilers; and indeed all 
classes’ scemed to be governed by the same praiseworthy and good feeling 
towards each other, The distance by water from Fremantle to Perth, I should 
think is about twelve miles; but the land road is much shorter ; and upon 
it, half-way, there is an inn, at which the traveller can obtain refreshment. 


We hold it, then, to be unquestionable, that the Government 
was legally entitled to disperse the meeting, and to take those 
into custody who attended it.. But we have always a right to de- 
mand from the Executive authorities, that such power shall be 
exercised with moderation and discretion. Was it so exercised 
on Monday last? The evidence taken before the inquest on the 
body of Cutugy the Policeman, who was killed in the affray, 
proves, we think, as far as it has been published, that the reverse 
is the fact. The course which ought to have been pursued, if the 
is preservation of the public peace had been the only object of the 
Government and their subalterns, is perfectly clear. ‘Policemen 
should have been stationed at the place appointed for the meet- 
ing, with orders to warn off all who eame for the purpose of attend 
ing it, and taking into custody all who refused. to listen to the 
warning so given, There would have been no fighting or blood- 
shed in that case. But how was the affair. actually managed? 


| Noattempt whatever was made to disperse ‘the crowd when it 
excellent little inn established when I was there, *‘ The Stirling Arms,’ at which | 


‘* The town of Perth is at present the capital of the colony; and the site of | 


it is well chosen. 
a picturesque little motintain at its western extremity, named Mount Eliza, 
upon which it is proposed to build a Government house. The society of the 
place is-hospitality personified ; for though their means are somewhat limited, 
ct they share them with the kindest good-will. Stone and brick houses are 
here also in rapid progress: one of the latter, the property of Captain Irwin, the 
Commandant, was nearly finished when I came away; and a most excellent 
house it will prove to be. Stock of all kinds thrive and multiply at a prodigious 
rate. Poultry is becoming very abundant, and pigs were running wild in the 
jungle. Goats appear to like the climate vastly; for they are so eaceedingly 
prolific that they seldom produce less than three at 2 birth. 

“The most thriving farm on the north bank, above Perth, is called the 
€ Yorkshire Farm.’ Here the soi! may be said to assume quite a new character. 
The sand, so much complained of by a parcel of prejudiced visitors, is but par- 
tially seen ; and there were certainly as fine crops of wheat and other grain on 
the ground, when I was there, as could be found in any part of the world. 

** The township of Guildford, on the south bank, is fast assuming a very re- 
spectable appearance.. The Governor has built a little cottage orn¢e in its imme- 

jate vicinity ; and it is difficult to imagine a more beautiful situation. 

«‘ The house is considerably elevated above the general level of the country. 
The site is chosen at a turn of the river commanding a view along two exten. 
sive reaches; and the land in front of it being all meadow land, very beautifully 
studded with fruit trees, you may, without much effirt of imagination, conceive 
yourself placed in the midst of a gentleman’s park at home. ; 

** A splevdid farm adjoins the Governor's estate, the property of Sir James 

Hume; and the land, as I proceeded up the river, was as fine as any land in the 
~ world. I not only speak from my own observation, but I speak from the testi- 
mony of a first-rate gentleman farmer, Mr. Buckman; whose produce this 
year will justify the praise I am bestowing upon it. His fields of wheat, 
and indeed of grain of every description, were as rich and productive as in any 
-part of the world ; and both the mutton and beef on his estate were equal in my 
Opinion to well-fed meat in England.” 

Colonel Hanson’s pampblet throughout is much in praise of the 
colony. The climate, soil, and general capacity for production, appear 
to be in every view particularly eligible for a settlement. These points 
may now be considered as set at rest. The prosperity of the colony 
does not, however, depend upon these alone ; and at a future opportunity 
we shall make some remarks upon the system of colonization to be 
adopted with reference to that settlement, and to which too much at- 
tention cannot be paid by those friends whom the settlers have left be- 
hind them in England. 


3 im 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE “ NATIONAL CONVENTIONS” PEOPLE AND 
THE POLICE. 

Tax right of the people of this country, whatever may be their 
station in life, to meet for the purpose of discussing real or 
imaginary political grievances, is undoubted. They may also 
meet to concert measures for the redress of those grievances. 
But then, those measures must be legal in themselves, and 
legally prepared. The ignorant and intemperate men who met 
on Monday last in Coldbathfields for the purpose of forming a 
National Convention, offended against the laws in both these es- 
sential points. They deny, indeed, that their intention was to 
supersede the Government: of course they are not prepared 
openly to avow any such intention; but when they declared that 
their object in meeting was to take measures for holding a “ na- 
tional convention,” as the only means of obtaining and securing 
the rights of the people, no plain man could ‘loubt for a moment 
that they sought to gain their end by a mode of proceeding not 
recognized by the law ofthe land. It seems to us to be a mere 
quibble upon words to deny the illegality of the meeting. The 
very fact which was stated by Mr. Rozsuckin the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, in defence of its legality—namely, that he did 
not know what a “ national convention” in England meant—proves 
that the law of England recognizes no such method of. procuring 
redress of grievances and maintaining popular rights. But even 
assuming that the object of the meeting was not illegal, still 
there were among the persons who met on Monday, at least some 
who broke the law in their mode of attempting to gain that 
object. They were armed with concealed weapons, and went 
evidently prepared for a struggle with the Police. Men who go 
to a public meeting in open day-light, with ‘peaceable intentions, 
have no occasion for three-eornered-daggers or pikes. 





It is situated on the north bank of the Swan River, having 





would have been a safe and easy operation; but the people were 
allowed to increase gradually in numbers from three hundred to 
three thousand during the space of three or four hours; and then 
the Police made a fierce attack upon’ them, being so stationed 
that there was no escape for the fugitives, who were met on all 
sides by the truncheons of their assailants. (It is impossible to 
read the evidence without coming to the conclusion, that the main 
object of the Police was, not merely to disperse the mob, but to 
give all present such a drubbing as would, be a warning to them 
in future how they attended such meetings. This, however, they 
had no right todo. Their duty was to preserve the peace, not 
to get up a pitched battle in which they were sure to come off 
Victorious. 

While, therefore, we cannot for a moment defend the conduct 
of the deluded paupers, and their leaders, who, regardless of the 
warning given by the civil authorities, were punished so severely 
for their breach of the law, we are bound to say, that the conduct 
of the municipal force and its leaders is deserving of the most 
severe reprobation. If they but executed the orders of superiors, 
those superiors must be called toa severe reckoning : if they had no 
such instructions, then are they not to be trusted on any service 
where temper and humanity should be called into exercise. It re- 
mains to be seen upon whose shoulders the higher blame must be 
laid. If itis a fact, as is asserted by more than one witness, that Lord 
MELBOURNE was in the neighbourhood, and sanctioned the method 
of proceeding adopted by the Police, then we trust that he will be 
called upon, in his place in Parliament, to answer these plain and 
important questions—* Why did you permit the numbers of the 
populace to increase to between three or four thousand, without 
taking any measures to check them? Why did you sanction 
such a disposition of the Police force, as to render ‘safe egress 
from the place of meeting all but impracticable ?” ‘ 





STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

Tuar there is something exceedingly alarming in the present 
state of public affairs, is a fact admitted by all except the sworn 
Ministerial partisans. It is not that we are threatened with any 
great external calamity, or that the springs of our domestic in- 
dustry and commercial enterprise are relaxed or broken. Neither 
is the character of Englishmen changed from what it was a short 
time ago. We are not suddenly become an immoral or unreason- 
able people. But it is an undeniable fact, that the nation, asa 
whole, is uneasy and suspicious ; and that large masses of the 
working classes are zealously, however ignorantly, disposed to 
seek in a change of our form of government a remedy for their 
discomfort. The reason of this is, that they have lost all confi- 
dence, not merely in the capacity, but in the desire of their rulers 
to better their condition: How far they are justificd in denying 
the merit—the common, and frequently worthless merit—of good 
intentions to the Ministry, it is not necessary now to inquire. But 
the general belief of the working classes is, that the Government 
is leagued with the old Oligarchy in a design to oppress the Peo- 
ple. The refusal of the Landed interest to repeal the House and 
Window tax, the pressure of which they scarcely feel, while they 
did not seruple to cripple the resources of Government by redu- 
cing the Malt-tax in order to obtain a trifling advance in their 
rents, rankles bitterly. It is believed, that the majority of the 
Reformed House of Commons cannot be depended upon in a strug- 
gle for the rights of the millions against the exclusive gains or 
privileges of the few. The working-people therefore seer not only 
to have lost all confidence in the Ministry (a matter of compara- 
tively trifling importance), but they no longer confide in the great 
body of their Representatives in Parliament, by whom they con- 
sider themselves to have been betrayed and neglected. They are 
losing their faith in the virtues of representative government! 
This it is which makes the present state of affairs so exceedingly 
alarming. 

That the Reformed Parliament would suffer three quarters of 
their first session to elapse without procuring any reduction of im- 
portance in our national expenditure, or any sensible relief from 
the burden of taxation, either by the removal or commutation ofthe 
most hurtful imposts, was not credible previous to its assembling. 
‘The prophecy, that after all we should gain-no essential good from 
the Reform Bill, was considered a low Radical or Uine Toy 
croaking. Unreasonable-expectations were certainly entertained, 
and these were sure to be disappointed; but have not the moderate 
and just anticipations of rational persons been alse falsified? Have 
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not the sagacious and clear-headed men of the middle classes, who 
have no interest in disorder; been sadly mortified and much exas- 
perated by the proceedings of Parliament ? Is not this feeling of 
anger and disappointment rapidly giving place, in. these classes, to 
the far more dangerous one of indifference arising from disgust? 

It is impossible that it should be otherwise. As long as Mem- 
bers of Parliament were returned by Borough patrons, it was rea- 
sonable to expect that they would neglect the interest of the com- 
monalty. A reform in Parliament then, by which the “ virtual” 
or mock should be converted into a real representation of the Peo- 
ple, was considered a safe and strictly constifutional remedy for 
the palpable evil complained of. The disease was apparent, and 
the certain means of cure, it was supposed, within reach. These 
means were obtained; but no cure, we grieve to say, has been per- 
formed. A most dangerous and lamentable infatuation has laid 
hold of the Members of the House of Commons. It is an insult to 
common sense to maintain that, as a body, they really represent 
the feelings and wishes of their constituents. Every opportunity 
that occurs is seized by the electors to exhibit their marked disap- 
probation of the conduct of those whom they returned with confid- 
ing delight last November, Our sheet-anchor has given way: the 
Reformed Parliament has proved unfaithful. We have no security 
that it will originate any measure, or refuse to reverse any vote, 
which may prove unpalatable to the Ministry. It is downright 
mockery to style it independent. 

What, then, isto be done? There is a large class, whose num- 
ber, if.not their influence, thanks to the mismanagement of our 
rulers, is widely and rapidly extending, who call aloud for further 
organic changes. To this cry we have been steadily opposed—at 
least until a fair trial had been accorded to the new system. It is 
undeniable, that at the last election five sixths of the members of 
the House of Commons were freely chosen. If these men had done 
their duty, the inutility of further organic changes would have 
been taken for granted. The reverse being the case, the cry for 
further change has gained depth and strength. 

We have not, we are persuaded, exaggerated the dangerous 
importance of that spirit of discontent with the existing state of 
things, and of dissatisfaction with the measures of Government, 
which we have stated to pervade the great masses of the nation. 
In corroboration of our fears on this subject, we have .a private 
letter from one to whom we frequently owed most accurate in- 
formation—as all England was indebted to his patriotic activity in 
another sphere—during the agitation of the Reform Bill. The 
following passage contains the deliberate opinions of one whose 
sagacity, acuteness, information, and experience of men and affairs 
at the present juncture, are equalled by very few, and we will 
yenture to assert, surpassed by none. 

“1 do not like the aspect of public affairs. We shall soon be in the hands of 
real Destructives, I fear. For I can see no existing combination of public men 
to succeed the Administration. It is impossible that a People’s Ministry can 
live with the Court and the House of Lords. In the meanwhile, the bulk of 
the non-electors are becoming throughout the country more Democratic in their 
Opinions, and Ultra in their aim. © We can have no change in the form of the 

sitish Government without an annihilation of public credit; and the mass see 
not that the temple would fall upon them if the pillars of our paper currency 
were shaken. Alas! I like not the prospect. Times are approaching when 
enlightened men will have little influence with the public, aud little power of 
averting evil. Sothink I. Still I think, the Ministry will survive the session 
—barring unforeseen events. They may yet retrieve. The House of Commons 
is not so bad, in my estimation, as some consider it. A bold and sensible 
Minister could lead and command it in all things useful. Will the Cabinet open 
its eyes? Will it do so in time? Never had a party such an opportunity— 
such means of popularity, and of effecting substantial reforms! 1 am sick of 
agitation—hopeless of its effects; and shall concern myself less in public matters.” 

We fear that the melancholy forebodings of our correspondent 
are too well founded: we are certain that he attributes the 
dangers of our present situation tothe true source—the incapacity 
of the Ministers. They have thrown away their opportunities, 
and neglected “ their means of popularity, and of effecting sub- 
stantial reforms.” So palpable has been their mismanagement 
from the very commencement—so utterly unprepared were they 
to meet the Representatives of the Nation—that now, in the fourth 
month of the session, their advocates are compelled to defend them 
upon the ground of their good intentions, and the numerous zn- 
guiries which they have instituted into the condition of the seve- 
ral classes and interests in the country. Butinstead of inquiring, 
the Government ought, on the more important of those questions, 
to have been prepared to act—to act with consistent vigour ; andon 
all of them it ought to have taken the lead, and not waited to be 
Griven. But, granting that the questions which pressed upon the 
attention of Government were so varied and important that it would 
have been unreasonable to expect them to come forward at once 
with plans matured in every point for their settlement, still they 
might at least have shown what they intended todo. . Had they 
done this—looking to our social state as a. whole—they would 
have carried the whole community along with them as cordial 
helpers, and those who are now furious with disappointment 
would have “ possessed themselves in patience.” Some persons 
thought, we believe, that we insisted too much upon the evil con- 
sequences which would result from the .bad_ beginning of the ses- 
sion. Supposing, it was said, that the intriguing: about the 
choice of a Speaker, the King’s Speech, the Address, and the 
{rish Coercive Bill, were badly managed, still there was plenty of 
time left to retrieve such mistakes. But, as one vice in morals 
leads on to another, so one blunder in politics is almost invariably 
the suré forerunner of many more. Thus it has been in the case 
of Earl Grity's Ministry. It‘started badly, arid has been stum- 








bling and backsliding ever since, til] at length ft has become odious 
in the eyes of thultitudes who at this time last year would have 
gone through fire and water to serve it. 
_ Are we, then, desirous of displacing the present Adthinistra- 
tion? Were there the least prospect of getting a better, we should 
willingly exert ourselves for that end. But, as our cortespondeant 
observes, there is no combination of public men to succéed to it; 
and hence our feeling of despondeney. Were the Tories, by. any 
miracle, to succeed to power, government would be little better 
than a continued scuffle between the Magistrate and the People; 
if the “ real Destructives" were to gain the upper hand, public 
credit would be annihilated, the rights of property disregarded, 
and wild anarchy spread ruin through the land. To prevent such 
a consummation, we are persuaded, that no ordinary exertions will 
be required. 

THE GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR ABOLISHING 

COLONIAL SLAVERY. 

Tue Ministerial plan for putting an end to slavery, is at length 
fairly before the public ; and if we are to believe the West Indian 
proprietor on the one side, and the ardent Emancipationists on 
the other, it will prove to be a complete failure. That such would 
be the opinion of the parties we have named, was, lomg before the 
appearance of the plan, predicted on the surest grounds. It was 
evidently impossible to gratify the prejudices or come up to the 
mark of the zealots of either party, if justice were to be done to 
the Negroes themselves, and the dictates of common sense and_} 
humanity were to be followed. It is therefore by no means con- 
clusive evidence against the project of Ministers, that it pleases 
neither Mr. Buxron nor Mr. Burges, Lord Surrietp nor the 
Marquis of CHanpos. The great mass of those who have been 
engaged in the discussion of the subject of emancipating the 
Negroes, are utterly disqualified from giving a sound opinion upon 
the means of effecting that object, by the heated feelings and 
bitter exasperation which the controversy has engendered. 
Ministers must look for support only to the dispassionate portion 
of thecommunity: for we trustit will be found that some of us at 
least can argue the question with calmness, and with a view tothe 
real advantage of our fellow men, White as well as Black—the 
subjects of foreign countries as well as our own. This latter 
consideration appears to be tco much lost sight of. The Emancipa- 
tionists talk of the ‘‘ Negro race,” the “ unhappy African ;" but all 
their plans have reference solely to the 800,000 slaves of our own 
Colonies. This, however, is taking a narrow view of the subject. 
There are twice as many slaves as we possess, in the United States 
alone—not to mention Cuba, the Brazils, and the French colonies 
—whose condition must be materially affeeted by any measures 
which we may adopt with respect to our own Negro population. 
There are millions also of White men, in various parts of the 
world, whose lives and property will be nearly touched by our de- 
cision of this question: and it will be as well to remember, what 
many seem strangely to forget, that although the Negroes are un- 
questionably our fellow creatures, yet that White men and women 
have some claim upon our sympathies for the same reason. 

The following are the leading features in the Government plan. 
The badge of slavery is to be immediately removed from the 
Negro; who is to be converted into an apprenticed labourer with 
many of the principal privileges of a free man. -He is rendered 
capable of serving in the militza,* and upon juries, and of giving 
evidence in courts of justice, even against his own employer. 
He is not to be punished except by order of the Magistrates; and 
these Magistrates are to be sent out from England, and to be 
wholly unconnected with the Colonies. He is to work only seven 
hours and a half daily for his employer, to receive the same main- 
tenance as he is at present entitled to for working the whole of 
his time, and wages for the two hours and a half which will remain 
out of the working day of ten hours. The rate at which these 
wages are to be paid—a most difficult and puzzling matter to 
arrange—is fixed by a remarkably ingenious method. The master 
himself is to fix the price of his slave; and the wages are to bear 
such a proportion to the price named by him, that for the whole of 
his spare time, if.given to the master, the Negro will receive one 
twelfih of his price annually. Thus, if the master puts too high a 
value on his slave, he will have to pay him wages proportionably 
high ; if too low, the slave, who is not to be compelled to give his 
spare time to his master, but may go where he can get work and 
waves which he likes better, will be able to buy off his apprentice- 
ship on eomparatively easy terms. Upon payment of the price 
fixed by his master, the apprenticed Negro may at once acquire his 
freedom ; or he may borrow the money from a third party, binding 
himself, under the sanction of a Magistrate, to the lender for a 
term of years,as a security for its repayment. All children born 
after the passing of the act,or who at the time of its passing shall 
be under six years of age, are to be absolutely free, and to be 
maintained by their parents ; and in failure of such maintenance, 
are to be deemed apprentices to their respective owners without 
receiving wages, the males till the age of twenty-four, the women 
till twenty, when they are to be free. A Joan of fifteen millions is 
to be made to the proprietors of West India estates and slaves, for 
which they are to pay interest at 4 per cent. The annual income 
of this property is taken at 1,500,000/. perannum, and this sum of 
fifteen millions is ten years’ purchase upon it. The loan is made 
to the Planters in consideration of the sacrifice of one fourth of the 


* This isa dangerous experiment. For the present, at least, he ought not to be 
traized’to the use of arms, J : 
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Jabour of the slaves. How this money is to be repaid (if at all), 
seems to Le not yet setiled. It is to be secured on mortgage of 
West India property. It is understood, though not contained in 
the Government propositions, that the Colonies are to have the 
monopoly of the Biitish sugar market at least during the twelve 
years while the plan is in operation. A system of general moral 
and religious education in the Colonies, and an efficient police 
establishment, are to be supported by the Mother Country. 

Now, after the best consideration which we have been able to 
bestow on this plan, we feel bound to say, that if the other par- 
ties in the country have a right to exclaim against it, the Eman- 
cipationists at any rate ought to be satisfied with it. Absolute, 
unconditional, immediate emancipation, is, we know, demanded by 
some. But the project is rejected by reflecting men, as wild and 
enormously expensive. It is clear that a standing army of great 
force would be required for an indefinite term of years for the 
protection of life and property, were it carried into execution. 
This is one solid objection, out of many which might be urged 
against the plans of the immediate Emancipationists. That the 
work, however, should be done gradually is, we believe, the con- 
viction, if not the desire, of the more sagacious and well-informed 
of the Anti-Slavery party. To all such, we should think that the 
Government plan must in many respects be highly acceptable. 
The absolute extinction of slavery is provided for at no distant 


pericd ; and in the mean while, the Negroes ate secured from being | 
overworked or maltreated. Would to Heaven that any plan could | : ‘ t 
| the proceeds of each quarterly instalment, to be applied to the 


be devised by whieh an equal immunity from oppressive toil and 
miserable destitution could be secured to the suffering multitudes 
with which large portions of this free country are crowded! 
‘Next, with 1egard to the Slaveowners. In the first place, the 
plan offers them great and immediate relief from their present 
pecuniary embarias:ments. They are to be compensated at once 
for the loss of one fourth of the labour of their slaves, which loss 
will be spread over twelve years. This will be one grand induce- 
ment on their parts to accede to the arrangement. At the end of 


the twelve vears, they will receive the price which they have them- . 


selves fixed as the fair value of their slaves. From the terms of 
the proposal, indeed, it might seem that this money is to be re- 
tained in liquidation of the loan about to be made to them: but 
such is not the intention of Government, and the loan will turn 
out, we have no doubt, to be a free gift,—and it is in this sense 
that we have called it a compensation. Mr. Staniry distinctly 
declared, that the repayment of the money advanced to the Planter 
ought to be borne by the Negroes themsetves, or by the revenue 
of this country—“ certainly it could not in justice be borne by the 
Planter.” This, from the Colonial Secretary, is, we think, toler- 
ably conclusive of the intentions of Government upon this point. 
We have here therefore another grand inducement for the 
Planter : he will obtain a good market for his slaves in the course 
of twelve years—the slave himself being enabled by the Govern- 
ment to pay the price which his master asks for him. Moreover, 
we think that if he manages his concerns with temper and discre- 
tion, he will find his property in land, hou es, and machinery, 
much more secure than it is at present. But above all, he should 
recollect, that there is an active and energetic party in this coun- 
try, which would fain treat him with far less consideration than 
the Government propose to do, and that by the rejection of the 
plan, he will give weigh? to that party which they well know how 
to turn against him. We think, therefore, that it is decidedly for 
the interest of the Planter to accept the terms offered to him. In 
fact, as far as he is coucerned, the question, we are persuaded, is 
between these or worse. 

The main object urged against the practicability of the Govern- 
ment plan is, that the Negroes will not labour unless under the 
direct terror of the cart-whip. The evidence on this point is very 
contrad ctory, at.d expeiizuce only can determine whether they 
will or not. The argument is used by the immediate Emancipa- 
tionists ; but it tells quite as much against themselves as against 
their opponents ; because, if true, and if the.Negroes were to be 
endowed at once with entire freedom, we should have the Colonies 
filled with nearly a million of helpless paupers, who would not 
work until there was nothing left to steal. 

But there is a third party to the arrangement, whose interests 
ought not to bedisregaided. We mean that of the People « f Eng- 
land—the bulk of the nation. How will they be effected by the 
measure of Government? In the first place, they will have to pay 


the 600,0002., the interest of the loan of fifteen millions, whether ! 


they receive it back again from theColonies or not. The loan is to 
be a Government operation, not that of individuals with individuals, 
Perhaps there is not much risk of loss in this business, but still 
there is some; for West India property is rather ticklish security 
after all. This is on the supposition that the fifteen millions is to 
be merely a loan; but if, as we suppose, it will turn out to be a 
gift, it has a very formidable appearance indeed. In the next 
place, we shall have to pay more for our sugar. Less will be pro- 
duced; for the Negroes will employ their spave time in any thing 
rather than in boiling sugar. Then again, we shall be restricted 
grievously in our trade with the Brazils and with the East by the 
continuance of this monopoly, which we had hoped we were on the 
point of getting abolished. This is a very bud feature in the Mi- 
nisterial plan. Heaven knows, we pay dearly for the possession cf 
these Colonies, and are about to gratify our philauthropic propen- 
‘ sities at a high price. 

We have not room to dilate upon one or two other points which 

the consideration of this great question forces upon us, Weallude 











to the stimulus which the emancipation of our slaves will give to 
the slave-trade carried on by other sugar-producing countries, 
whose sale and profit will be increased by the diminished produe~ 
tion of our Colonies; and to the probable effect upon the minds of 
the slaves in the United States and other neighbouring slavehold+ 
ing territories, which will ensue from the knowledge of the frees 
dom of their brethren. These points are well worthy of serious 
consideration; and we shall return to the subject soon. 


Aw ingenious and laborious Spaniard has published a plan for 
discharging the National Debt—at least so much of it as he con- 
siders decidedly injurious to the industry of the country. Bya 
patient, extensive, and, whatever we may think of the probable 
correctness of such calculations, we are bound to say a most cu- 
rious inquiry into the capital, &e. of the empire, he assumes the 
private property of Great Britain and Ireland to be 3,575,700,0002.3 
that of India and the Colonies 1,823,068,946/.; giving a total of 
5,408,768,9467. To redeem five hundred millions of Debt (the 
amount he thinks it advisable to cancel), he would levy a tax of 
9} per cent. upon all this capital or property, where it exceeded 
302. ; and a similar tax upon all incomes derived from professional 
exertions, or any ‘‘ employment whatsoever, the wages of labourers 
excepted.” The amount to be raised by eight instalments, pay- 
able in two years. The interest saved csi the Debt, cancelled by 


remission of certain taxes, which he enumerates. We may observe 
en passant, that he has not made the most judicious selection, and 
that the duty on Seaborne Coals is virtually abolished already. 

This scheme is possible, yet impracticable. Supposing his eal- 
culations to be correct (and, though somewhat exaggerated, we 
think them not very far from such correctness as ca!culations of 
this kind can reach), and assuming that the people who are to pay 
were firmly convinced -of the necessity for the payment, there ig 
nothing to prevent the execution of the scheme by a vigorous and 
efficient Government—at all events, if the instalments were spread 
over a longer period of time. But are the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland prepared to sell or mortgage one tenth of their pro+ 
perty to effect such an cbject? Or it their consent were obtained, 
what is to be done with the Colonies and India? We can make 
allowances for a Spaniard’s notions of colonial government, for they 
doubtless jump with those of a quaint old pamphleteer, who con- 
sidered that Ireland and the Colonies might be likened toa milch 
cow, whose nature it was first to be pastured and then milked. 
Englishmen, however, must remember, that an attempt to levy a 
very moderate tax on the Colonies for general purposes, gave rise 
to the American war; and they will see all the difficulties of im- 
posing a tithe upon the capital of Hindostan, in order to paya 
debt whose very nature could not be comprehended by the great 
majority of its inhabitants. 

It were absurd to deny that the pressure of the Debt upon the 
productive powers of the country is very heavy. But we do not 
upon this point partake of the gloomy furebodings of PanLo 
Peprer ; neither can we agree with his exaggerated notion, that, 
in order to pay a pound into the Exchequer, threeat least must be 
taken from the people. Nor, if we thought the Debt much more 
oppressive to industry than we conceive it to be, should we think 
it advisable to reduce it by such strong measures. A reduction in 
the annual charge has been effected since the peace, chiefly by re- 
ducing the rate of interest; and this mode of proceeding is stilt 
upon the cards. About one seventh of the Debt, or nearly four 
millions of the annual dividends, is in terminable annuities. The 
Deadweight—quite as mischievous as any debt can be—amounts 
to nearly seven millions. Here—without making any addition to 
the burdens of the people—exist the means of eventually furming 
a very large bond fide sinking-fund. Nor, if our system of taxa- 
tion were once placed upon a sound and simple basis, would there 
be any objection to apply the surplus revenue that such a fiscal 
reform: would unquestionably produce, to the paying off a portion 
of the Exchequer Bills, and the conversion of the present Funded 
Debt into terminable annuities. There are, moreover, the Crown 
Lands, all of which not set apart for public purposes might be ex- 
changed with the holders of Stock, as we suggested in our Supple- 
ment on Taxation. But these are projects for hereafter. The 
more urgent measures are to free industry from the taxes which 
directly oppress it; and, by allowing a free importation of food, 
and relaxing the prohibitions, protections, and monopolies of our 
present commercial system, to opeu up new fields for the employ- 
ment of capital. But the most pressing measure of all is, by a 
display of statesmanlike ability in the Ministry, and of honesty in 
the Commons House of Parliament, to restore that confidence in 
the public mind, the want of which is inducing a general stagna- 
tion in all branches of industry, and a general dissatisfaction iu all 


, Classes of men, far more likely to cause the destruction of an em- 


pire than even the amount of our Debt and the pressure of our 
taxation, huwever large may be the one or however severe the 
other. 





THE THEATRES IN THE STRAND. 


Ong should think that this hot weather would have kept people 
away from the theatres, and that laughing atJoun Regve might 
be too warm work for such sultry nights as these. But no: we 
went, and found the little oven of the Adelphi filled with a goodly 
batch of visitors, as though it were March instead of a July May, 








